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Cuapter I. 


T was in the month of March that Mrs. Pennant’s long illness 
and comparatively short life ended, with some effect of sud- 
denness, at Girgenti, in Sicily, whither she and her husband had 
betaken themselves to evade the rigours of winter. Her health, 
to be sure, had for more than a year been in such a condition 
that the doctors had ceased to speak of ultimate recovery; but 
neither the doctors, nor Mr. Pennant, nor the invalid herself, had 
supposed that she was in any immediate danger. However, a 
chill—the result of her own imprudence in insisting upon sitting 
out of doors after sunset one fine evening—brought about her 
death almost before those around her had time to realise that she 
was dying. 

“And a very good thing too,” was Lady Wardlaw’s remark, 
when the news reached London. 

“My dear Jane!” remonstrated Sir William, from the other 
side of the breakfast-table. 

“T waited until the servants were out of the room,” said Lady 
Wardlaw. 

“Yes; but really, you know—poor woman!” 

“Oh, poor woman as much as you like! But it has been poor 
James for a good deal longer than J have liked, and I am not 
going to pretend that I am sorry to hear of his being set free at 
last. Now, perhaps, his life may begin. When all is said, he 
has hardly yet reached the prime of it, notwithstanding these 
unfortunate wasted years.” 


Sir William lighted a cigarette and gazed out at the bare trees 
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of Berkeley Square, in which desirable quarter his town residence 
was situated. 

“TI suppose,” he remarked meditatively, “James will marry 
again.” 

Sir William was a small man, with thin, dust-coloured hair, 
short-sighted grey eyes and a waxed moustache. In obedience to 
a fashion which was at that time beginning to be adopted, he 
wore a crimson plush smoking-suit; and most people would have 
pronounced him at first sight to be a somewhat effeminate 
person. In reality, he was stronger and more wiry than he 
looked, as friends who had been in his company on Scottish moors 
and deer-forests could have testified. His age was a complete 
puzzle to all who were introduced to him until they reached home 
and looked him up in the red book, wherein he appeared as: “Sir 
William, 7th bart. eld. s. of 6th bart., b. 1848, m. 1874 Jane 
Constantia, only dau. of late Adml. Sir George Pennant, G.C.B.” 
Jane Constantia, who had the appearance of being considerably 
his junior, was betrayed by no red books, since she was not of 
noble birth, but she would willingly have told anybody who cared 
to know that she had celebrated her thirtieth birthday. She was 
a lady of frank, open countenance and free speech, already 
inclining towards embonpoint, but holding herself erect, and 
pleasant to look upon, with her fresh complexion, her white teeth 
and her bright brown eyes, though she had never been accounted 
handsome. 

“ He must—naturally,” she remarked, in reply to her husband. 

Sir William, after taking time for reflection, didn’t quite see 
why he should, unless he chose. 

“Well, situated as he is, it is scarcely a question of choice. 
Only the one child—and she a girl! The property is entailed, 
you know.” 

“So you think it’s his duty to have a lot of children? Well 
may you call him ‘ poor James’! If there is a luckless being whom 
I pity from the bottom of my heart, it’s a man whose house is 
infested with squalling brats! Personally, I would rather let my 
property go to the Crown than spend my earthly existence in 
such a premature purgatory.” 

Childless Lady Wardlaw laughed. In days gone by she had 
sometimes winced a little under her husband’s rather clumsy 
efforts to console her for what they both in their hearts felt to 
be a trial, but now she did not dislike to hear him say that sort 
of thing. It was a reminder, if a needless one, of the solid 
mutual affection and friendship which subsisted between him 
and her. 
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“But, setting aside all considerations of worldly expediency,” 
she resumed, “one does wish James to have a suitable wife and a 
comfortable home of his own. How many years is it—it can’t be 
much less than ten—that he has been houseless and homeless, 
trapesing all over Europe at the bidding of a wife who was 
unsuited to him in every possible way?” 

“T only saw her once,” observed Sir William, musingly. “I 
thought her awfully good-looking.” 

“She was a perfectly detestable woman!” said Lady Wardlaw, 
with decision. 

“ Perhaps he didn’t think so.” 

“ Ah, that is what nobody will ever know!” 

“ Nobody ever will, if you don’t, that’s certain. I take it that 
James Pennant has just one intimate friend in the world, and far 
be it from me to deny that he made a wise selection when he 
appointed his cousin Jane to the post.” 

“He might have made a worse one,” Lady Wardlaw agreed. 
“But although James writes to me on an average once & 
fortnight, he doesn’t tell me things. I know no more than you 
do what he really thought of his Ada ; I only suspect.” 

“‘ Well, whatever she may have been, she is dead now,” observed 
Sir William, who was one of the most kind-hearted of mortals. 
He added, after a pause, “One must admit that there is a certain 
aptness about her demise at this particular moment. So long as 
that irreconcilable old man lived, her gadding about the Continent 
didn’t matter; James was as well abroad as at home. But 
Abbotswell couldn’t have been left standing empty for ever, and 
this change seems to solve a difficulty. Pity the girl isn’t 
a boy!” 

Lady Wardlaw was not so sure that it was a pity. 

“James is queer and reticent and extraordinarily sensitive 
under his impassive exterior, and his experiences of matrimony 
must have left him raw and bleeding. Ifhe had a son and heir, 
he might be capable of shutting himself up drearily in a corner 
of that big house till the end of his days, rather than risk a 
second plunge; whereas, now that the duty of begetting a son and 
heir is so obvious, his life, as I say, may be only upon the verge 
of starting.” 

“Quite so,” assented Sir William. “And who is she, if it 
isn’t indiscreet to inquire?” 

Lady Wardlaw laughed. 

“Oh, there are dozens of her—half-dozens, anyhow! I haven’t 
had time to fix upon any special one yet. Besides, it isn’t only 
domestic joys that are his due; with abilities like his he will 
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have to become a public man, and make himself heard of in the 
world. I don’t suppose you realise a bit what a bright light has 
been quenched by that fatal extinguisher of an Ada ever since 
James Pennant threw himself away upon her.” 

“'H’m! He has no ear for music,” remarked Sir William. 

“Great men scarcely ever have, unless they happen to be Jews. 
A few pretend to be musical, and I have watched some of them at 
Richter concerts following the score in the wrong place. No; it’s 
unfortunate, but it’s a fact, that statesmanship and artistic 
sensibility don’t go together.” 

“So James is to be a statesman, is he? I wish him joy of the 
job! Likewise, I wish him joy of the plain-headed woman who is 
destined to sit at the head of his table. You mean her to bea 
plain-headed one, Jane—you know you do!” 

“T mean her,” Lady Wardlaw declared emphatically, “to be a 
decent woman and a good wife. It is a great deal more important 
for her to be that than to be a beauty.” 

“Perhaps it is. I wonder whether he will kick. Meanwhile, 
it might be as well to avoid allusions to her in your letter of 
condolence.” 

“Good gracious! What do you take me for?” 

Sir William opened his lips, but closed them again without 
audible response. If he doubted his wife’s discretion—and in 
truth he did—why should he hurt her feelings by telling her so? 
For the rest, she was likely enough, he thought, to bring her 
amiable intentions to a successful issue. She had great influence 
with James, and her influence would be exerted in what, after all, 
must be pronounced the right direction. Then he remembered 
Mrs. Arthur Pennant, with her boy, who was at present heir- 
presumptive to the Abbotswell estate, and he said to himself, “I 
shouldn’t wonder if we were to witness some ructions over this 
business!” Aloud, he contented himself with remarking that, in 
any case, James Pennant would have to make up his mind to 
fresh departures. 

At that selfsame moment James Pennant, standing beside the 
open window of the hotel at Girgenti and staring out at the blue 
sea with eyes which transmitted no impression of the prospect 
before them to a preoccupied brain, was in the act of con- 
templating fresh departures. These evidently had to be 
contemplated; nor was there very much doubt as to the shape 
which they must assume. Abbotswell, anyhow, the home of his 
boyhood, unvisited by him (owing to adverse circumstances) for a 
matter of ten years past, and, since his father’s death a twelve- 
month back, his own property, must of course be henceforth his 
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abode. Ada would never have consented to live at Abbotswell— 
had, indeed, declared unequivocally that, rather than do that, she 
would set up a separate establishment abroad. But Ada, poor 
soul, lay silent in a corner of the sunny cemetery, where the 
English chaplain had read the burial service over her coffin some 
days ago; so that there was no longer a question of her living 
anywhere, nor anything to prevent an expatriated country 
gentleman from responding to the call of duty as soon as he 
liked. 

Only a month, or even a fortnight, earlier James would have 
said without hesitation that he asked nothing better than to 
obey that call—desired nothing more ardently than to turn his 
back for ever upon the wandering life of which he had been made 
so heartily sick; but now that he was at liberty to give effect to 
his wishes, he felt a little less sure of them. English country- 
life under grey skies, with its accompaniment of hunting, 
shooting, rent-audits, quarter sessions, dinners with dull neigh- 
bours and so forth—all this did not seem to smile upon him, 
somehow. Perhaps his long exile had unfitted him for such 
pursuits; perhaps he had certain rather absurd compunctions, as 
though, by yielding to the inevitable, he would be guilty of a 
species of treachery to his dead wife. His dead wife had been 
more than once guilty of treachery—or something closely 
resembling it—to him; but that was a reflection upon which he 
did not care to dwell. He'had buried with her the memory of 
her ceaseless flirtations, of the incipient scandals which he had 
been forced to check by flitting from one European capital or 
watering-place to another, of her caprices and extravagances, of 
the miserable, ignoble bickerings, which even his imperturbable 
self-control had not wholly availed to obviate; he preferred to 
remember the early days of their married life, when they had 
been perfectly happy together (knowing so little of one another!), 
and he said to himself remorsefully that, if he had not been what 
he was, Ada would doubtless have been very different from what 
she had become. 

But neither philosophy, nor religion, nor sage resolutions, nor 
any other agency kuown to man can prevent a single one of us 
from being what he is, and if Mrs. Pennant could have returned 
from the dead, the old estrangement, the old subdued antagonism, 
all the old troubles would speedily have returned also. James 
knew it, and that knowledge added something to the poignancy 
of a regret which was not the less genuine because it had already 


entered upon a conflict with relief in which it was sure to be 
worsted. 
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“T am a brute!” he exclaimed. “I was hard to her while 
she lived, and I don’t know that I am not going to be even 
harder to her now that she is gone. I suppose the truth is 
that I dislike women too much to judge them fairly. I wonder 
whether that is because I understand them, or because I 
don’t ?” 

If he did not understand them particularly well, the fault was 
searcely his. With certain failings appertaining to their sex 
he had been rendered painfully familiar, while the countervailing 
merits which every impartial observer must acknowledge had 
not chanced to be conspicuously brought under his notice. A 
man is, and must be, the creature of his experience, and James 
Pennant’s unfortunate experience pointed to the conclusion that 
women have little sense of honour or justice, little or no regard 
for truth. There was Jane Wardlaw, to be sure; but no rule is 
without exceptions. 

Well, be the other sex what it might, his own, at all events, 
could not pretend to ignore certain elementary obligations, and 
it is the first duty of every gentleman to keep his word. Ada, 
just before her death, had stretched out her wasted arms and 
drawn his head down to her. “James,” she had gasped, “ the 
child!” And, understanding very well the scared, imploring 
look in her eyes, and all that her labouring breath could not 
utter, he had answered: “Yes; I promise. Cuckoo shall not 
suffer in any way that I have it in my power to prevent.” 

He disliked that nickname of Cuckoo, which Ada had bestowed 
upon the little girl—there had been so many things which he 
had disliked and his wife had liked! But he was loyally deter- 
mined to maintain it: determined also to replace to the best of 
his ability that irreplaceable endowment—a mother’s love and 
care. He rang the bell and told the waiter who answered it to 
send the young lady to him. He had scarcely seen her since the 
funeral. 

At the expiration of five minutes or so the door opened and in 
trotted a small person, smothered in black crape, with closely- 
cropped brown hair, a turned-up nose and eyes of remarkable 
size and brilliancy. She had the air of being tempted to break 
into smiles, but conscious that decency forbade her to yield to 
the temptation. Advancing quickly to the spare, clean-shaven 
man, who had now seated himself beside a writing-table, she 
took possession of his hand and began : 

“Father, you must not grieve any more for mother, because 
she has gone to heaven, which is much better for her than being 
alive and ill, and—and you have me.” 
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James lifted the child up and placed her upon his knee. 

“Who told you to say that, Cuckoo?” he asked. 

She replied unhesitatingly, “ Budgie. Didn’t I say it right ?” 

“Quite right; only in future I should like you to say just 
what is in your own mind, not what Budgett or anybody else 
may consider appropriate.” 

Cuckoo probably did not know the meaning of the word appro- 
priate; but she was glad of the permission to state what was in 
her own mind, and she lost no time in profiting by it. 

“Mayn’t Budgie and me go down to the beach again now?” 
she asked; “‘and mayn’t I have the dolls out? We've put them 
all in mourning.” 

“ Of course,” answered James. “ Why should you stay indoors?” 

The child had cried bitterly, and had been very sorry, and was 
now consoled; it did not follow that she was heartless. Assuming 
a child’s day to be equivalent to one of our weeks—which is really 
a moderate enough computation—the time had doubtless come 
for Cuckoo to do as we must all needs do when the first sharpness 
of a bereavement has worn off, and pick up the dropped thread of 
actual existence once more. But he had one or two things to say 
to her before he let her go, and he tried to say them, though 
speech of that kind never came very easily to him. He wanted 
Cuckoo to understand that, since she and he had now only one 
another in the world, they must be closer and more confidential 
friends than they had hitherto been; he wanted to make it clear 
that, so far as in him lay, he would henceforth be a mother as 
well as a father to her; above all, he wanted to impress upon 
the child that she must never be afraid of him. That she had 
been afraid of him he was well aware; many people were so, 
and he was accustomed to being considered formidable, though 
he scarcely knew what he had done to earn the reputation. 

Cuckoo could have told him. While she sat on his knee, 
playing with his watch-chain and studying, at unwontedly close 
quarters, his clear, refined features (James Pennant had been, 
and still was, a handsome man—black-haired, grey-eyed, with 
firm lips, which had never been concealed by a moustache, and 
a slightly prominent chin), she may have been thinking to herself 
that her father’s loquacity was something quite new. It was 
his habitual silence that rendered him terrible—that, and the 
impossibility of ever making him lose either his patience or his 
temper. Whether she appreciated much of the intention of 
his discourse may be doubted; but she put her arms round his 


neck presently and kissed him, taking advantage of that tender 
attitude to whisper in his ear : 
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“Father, isn’t it wrong for people whose wives die to marry 
somebody else?” 

James smiled. 

“Budgett again?” said he. “No, my dear, it isn’t wrong; 
but it is often rather foolish. As for me, I gave up being foolish 
a great many years ago, you will be glad to hear. Now run away 
with your dolls; but don’t stay out after the sun has gone down.” 
He added, as an afterthought: “ By the way, when you come in, 
you might tell Budgett that I should like to speak to her for a 
few minutes.” 

Budgett lifted up her voice and wept aloud on receiving the 
above message. She had been the late Mrs. Pennant’s confidential 
maid; her ostensible occupation was gone; she suspected that 
her master had no great liking for her, and nothing seemed to 
her more probable than that she was about to be given a formal 
intimation of his ability to dispense with her future services. 
Cuckoo, moved by the woman’s distress, roared in sympathy, 
declaring that if her dear Budgie were to be sent away she 
would go too; but Mr. Pennant, it subsequently appeared, had 
no such fell intentions as were imputed tohim. When Budgett, 
red in the face and swollen as to the eyelids, presented herself, 
he made haste to allay the fears which he divined. 

“T have decided,” said he, “ that it will not be necessary for 
you to leave us, Budgett, unless you wish to doso. Miss Cuckoo 
hardly requires a nurse now, and will, I suppose, require a maid 
before very long. Meanwhile, as a sort of personal atten- 
dant——” 

“T could not think of leaving the dear child, sir,” interrupted 
Budgett, who was less afraid of James than she was of losing 
her situation, and who judged it best to lead at once from her 
strong suit. “I look upon her as what I may term a sacred charge, 
bequeathed to my care almost at the last moment, and——” 

Mr. Pennant checked her by raising his hand. 

“T am sure you will do your best, Budgett,” he said rather 
coldly. ‘ Hitherto you have proved yourself a devoted servant, 
and your mistress, I know, had complete confidence in you.” 

“She had indeed, sir! She told me everything; and, as she 
often used to say, we was almost like sisters.” 

James did not believe that his wife had ever said anything of 
the kind. She had had frequent squabbles with her maid, for 
whom he personally entertained a rather strong feeling of 
antipathy. But he had a rather strong feeling of antipathy for 
most women, and this one, to do her justice, had not spared 
herself in nursing a somewhat querulous invalid. 
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“So that I shall be glad to keep you,” he continued, “and to 
add ten pounds to your wages for the future, in acknowledgment 
of the help that you have recently given us. It will devolve upon 
you to take care of Miss Cuckoo, at all events until we reach 
England; for I do not propose to take the Italian nurse away 
from her own country.” 

Budgett thanked him, and added: 

“We are going to England, then, sir? I’m very glad of 
that.” 

James made a sign of assent. He was willing to believe that 
the woman’s familiarity was not intentionally offensive. She was 
not a well-trained servant, this rather impudent-looking little 
person, with the sallow complexion and the exaggerated coiffure ; 
but his wife had, for some reason or other, been fond of her, and 
she appeared also to have won the child’s affections. He was 
about to terminate the audience by saying, “ That is all,” when 
Budgett resumed : 

“ And I was to tell you, sir, that there is no more bills to come 
in—not as she could call to mind. But she never had any head 
for figures, poor dear ! ” 

James made no reply ; but he raised his eyes and gazed steadily 
at the speaker, who found herself outside the door before she 
knew where she was. Then he reverted to the occupation from 
which he had been turned aside by her entrance, and which 
chanced to be precisely that of examining Ada’s unpaid bills. 
In spite of the assurance just conveyed to him, he knew that 
there would be more of them. It did not matter, now that he 
was well off; although it had mattered once, and trouble had 
been the result of bygone extravagances and concealments. 

Did the mass of letters, addressed to the late Mrs. Pennant, 
which it was likewise his unpleasant duty to examine before 
destroying, matter? Apparently, he did not think so; for he 
tore them to pieces after a mere glance at their opening and 
concluding words. Now, since those words unmistakably proved 
a large portion of them to be love-letters, it will be perceived 
that James must either have been an unusually complaisant 
husband, or a man whose rigid sense of honour would not permit 
him to read what had not been meant for his eyes. The late 
Mrs. Pennant had had numerous charges to bring against him ; 


but never in her life had it occurred to her to accuse him of 
being complaisant. 
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Carter II, 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Arter all, James Pennant did not at once make for England. 
It was kind of Jane Wardlaw to be so eager for his return and 
to write him such sympathising letters upon the subject; but 
he felt hardly ready yet even for Jane, and certainly not ready 
for Abbotswell, which, having stood empty for upwards of a 
twelvemonth, might surely be left empty a little longer with- 
out detriment to anybody’s interests. He wanted time to ac- 
custom and adjust himself to the completely altered conditions 
of life which he must soon face, and he did not want—well, in 
plain words, he did not want to be bothered. 

He had been terribly bothered during the years that were now 
over and done with—so much so that he almost doubted whether 
he would be able to care for anything in the future except peace 
and quietness. He was in his thirty-fourth year, and as likely 
as not to live for another thirty-four years; so that misgivings 
of that kind were palpably opposed to nature and common sense. 


. Yet nothing could be more certain than that he would never be 


young again. If he had not wasted his whole life, he had at 
least thrown away that portion of it in which alone a career 
can be initiated—a process which had, moreover, deprived him 
of all wish for a prominent career. Over and done with, like 
the years which had made an old man of him, were ambition, 
curiosity, the healthy, legitimate desire to win in the race of 
earthly existence without which it is hardly worth anybody’s 
while to have been born. It was a pity, of course, but there 
was no help for it. The marriage which his strait-laced old 
father could never be induced to condone (for in truth poor 
Mrs. James Pennant had not been quite a lady by birth, nor 
at all a good imitation of a lady in appearance and conduct) 
would doubtless have proved fatal to him even if it had turned 
out happily; and it had not turned out happily. In his silent, 
uncomplaining way James had borne with Ada, remonstrating 
only when it became absolutely necessary to do so, complying 
as far as possible with her whims and caprices, converting him- 
self into a useless, ignoble loafer because she averred that neither 
her health nor her spirits could hold out against residence in 
England; but the whole thing had broken his heart, and it is 
not at the age of four-and-thirty that a broken-hearted man can 
begin all over again. 
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However, the melancholy wisdom and experience which he 
had acquired might yet be of service to somebody else. In fact, 
the one important thing seemed to him to be that his wisdom 
and experience should be thus utilised, and that Cuckoo should 
be trained to become—he did not say to himself as unlike her 
mother as possible, but he did say that he wanted her to grow 
up unlike the generality of women. Hitherto he had seen and 
known surprisingly little of the child—for Ada’s queer, jealous 
temperament had always taken umbrage at any attempt on his 
part to share in what she regarded as exclusively her own—but 
now he resolyed that there should be a total change in that 
respect. Circumstances were propitious, and he could easily 
devote a few weeks, or even months, to making friends with 
one who must henceforth be his dearest friend and his sole 
absorbing interest. 

So, instead of going straight home, he dawdled slowly through 
Italy, halting at Naples, Rome and Florence, and settling down 
at length, on the advent of warm weather, at an hotel on the 
Lago Maggiore, where, at that early season of the year, he 
was in little danger of being annoyed by encounters with 
acquaintances. There was, happily, no difficulty about making 
friends with Cuckoo, who was then—and indeed she has never, 
up to this present moment, been anything else—the easiest little 
person in the world to get on with. James Pennant, who was 
by no means easy to get on with, soon found himself adoring 
her, such capital company was she, so winning were her ways, 
and so readily did she seem to fall in with the ideas which he 
strove to inculcate. Of these the chief and all-important one 
was that it is a most disgraceful thing—an offence of which no 
gentleman can possibly be guilty—to tell a lie, and that what 
is usually qualified by the mild term of “exaggeration” is in 
reality neither more nor less than falsehood. Certain symptoms 
of a somewhat exuberant imagination on the child’s part caused 
James to insist very strongly upon that point, and she appeared 
to be duly impressed by what he said. 

“TI suppose grown-up people never tell lies, do they, father?” 
she asked one day. 

P _— was sorry to be obliged to reply that many of them 

id. 

“But not gentlemen ?” said Cuckoo interrogatively. 
“No—not gentlemen. If I were to tell a lie, I could not 
expect to be considered a gentleman any longer.” 
_ “Well,” observed Cuckoo, with a meditative sigh, “ Budgie 
isn’t a gentleman. She says she is a lady; but——” 
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“Then she says what is not the case, and it is very silly of her 
to do so.” 

Budgett, it presently transpired, had been making numerous 
statements which were not only silly, but palpably apocryphal. 
It did not, for instance, seem altogether probable, even to the 
unsuspecting faith of childhood, that she was the scion of an 
ancient family, reduced, through pecuniary misfortunes for which 
that family was in no way to blame, to her present position of 
domestic servitude; nor was it quite easy to believe that in her 
last place she had always been treated as a friend, not as a 
lady’s-maid, accompanying her mistress on daily drives in a 
“beautiful open carriage and pair,” and sitting down to dinner 
with her every evening; nor, again, was that story of her having 
refused repeated offers of marriage from “some of the highest 
in the land” of a nature to command ready and implicit credence. 

“But I love her all the same,” Cuckoo wound up by declaring 
emphatically. 

James, who disliked the woman, yet was conscious that she 
had served his wife faithfully and was still performing her 
duties with regard to the superintendence of Cuckoo’s health 
and wardrobe in a manner which claimed his gratitude, was 
fain to reply that it is permissible to love even liars. 

“Especially when they aren’t gentlemen or even ladies,” 
pleaded Cuckoo. She added, after a moment, “ And when they 
are so amusing! ” 

James laughed, and Cuckoo rubbed her hands. If Budgett 
amused her, she had discovered that she possessed the power of 
sometimes amusing her father, and this discovery was a delightful 
one to her. ‘he grave, taciturn man, whose smiles, ever since 
she could remember him, had been so exceedingly rare, and who, 
as she had always been warned, was no lover of children, could 
unbend, it seemed, upon occasion—was even capable of a certain 
mischievous boyishness, as when he took her out on the lake, 
instructed her in the manipulation of an oar, and was over- 
whelmed with merriment at the crabs which she caught. More- 
over, her comments upon men, women and things, together with 
her imitations of Budgett and of sundry sojourners in the hotel 
who had spoken to her (she was an excellent mimic and had a 
precocious sense of humour), evidently tickled him. All of which 
was both flattering and satisfactory. 

“Tam not afraid of father,’ Cuckoo boastfully informed her 
personal attendant, who hastened to reply— 

“Well, I’m sure 7’m not—though there’s many as would be.” 

But Cuckoo shook her head. ‘Oh, yes, you are, Budgie,” she 
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returned. ‘“ When he looks at you, you run away, instead of 
getting up on his knee, as I do.” 

Budgett explained that at her age it would be unbecoming to 
resort to the method of ingratiation alluded to. “And you 
mustn’t expect this to go on either, my dear,” she added. 
“ When you are in England your papa will have other things to 
do than to give up his time to little girls, and other people to 
talk to. For the present it has to be you or nobody; so you had 
best not take it into your head that he can’t get on without 
you.” 

Appearances, nevertheless, seemed to point to the permanence 
of Cuckoo’s conquest. James himself was a little surprised and 
puzzled by the hold that the child had taken of him. “She 
might so easily have been a mere burden and a nuisance, as well 
as an anxiety,” was what he thought. “I suppose I ought to 
be very thankful that I feel no temptation to regard her in that 
way.” 

He certainly was not tempted towards sentiments which most 
people would have pronounced unnatural, yet which would have 
struck those acquainted with his history (had there been any 
such) as by no means inexplicable. Pending the engagement of 
the governess whom he foresaw to be an unpleasant necessity, he 
began giving the child daily lessons, and found her an apt and 
intelligent, though desperately inattentive, pupil. He, on his 
side, was the most patient and long-suffering of teachers, never 
uttering a sharp word, in spite of the provocation which was 
undoubtedly given him at times. In after years Cuckoo re- 
membered that, and the memory always brought tears into her 
eyes. In after years also James, recalling that quiet time—the 
lesson-hours, when Cuckoo had been wont to edge up so close 
to him that her curly head generally ended by laying itself down 
on his shoulder; the warm evenings which were usually spent 
in a boat, he lazily sculling and the child erratically steering ; 
the scent of the orange-flowers, blown across the still water from 
the Isola Madre; the snowy, rosy Alps in the distance, beyond 
which Destiny lay in wait for a pair of recalcitrant victims—used 
to say to himself that those, after all, had been the very best 
days of his life. Perhaps in truth they were, although he forgot, 
no doubt, the anxieties, uncertainties and misgivings with regard 
to the near future which helped to prevent them, while they 
lasted, from being so very unlike other days. 

Anyhow, he found excuses to protract them as long as was 
possible—long enough for the avoidance of that sojourn in London 
which Jane Wardlaw urged upon him, and which it was his 
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desire to shirk. Not until the middle of July did Cuckoo's eager 
eyes behold the white cliffs of Kent, and by the middle of July 
everybody who is not so unfortunate as to be a member of the 
House of Commons must admit that it is high time to go down to 
the country. James Pennant made straight for Wiltshire, and, 
on a fine, starry night, stepped once more over the threshold of 
the old home which for upwards of ten years he had been too 
proud to cross. The doors of Abbotswell had, during his father’s 
lifetime, been rigorously closed against his wife, and he had refused 
to visit his father alone, preferring that such meetings between 
them as had from time to time been found necessary should take 
place elsewhere. 

By his orders, and in compliance with representations which 
had reached him, there had been some renewal of worn-out carpets 
and curtains; but otherwise everything was curiously, pathetically 
unchanged. The oak-panelled entrance-hall, hung with family 
portraits of no great artistic merit, the vast dining-room, with its 
long table, at one end of which a single lamp formed a small 
oasis of light, the library and the high-backed chair, in which he 
remembered that his mother used, ages ago, to fall asleep uncom- 
fortably every evening, the faint, all-prevading smell of pot-pourri 
—these things smote the heart of the new master with sorrow 
and something like remorse; for the fact is that he was a soft- 
hearted man, though seldom suspected of being so. When, after 
Cuckoo had been put to bed, he sat down and lighted a cigar in the 
so-called study, which old Mr. Pennant would never have allowed 
to be polluted by tobacco-smoke, he realised for the first time the 
appalling sadness and solitude of his father’s last years. Sunt 
lachryme rerum !—it had been nobody’s fault in particular; but 
a strictly upright and well-intentioned old gentleman had had a 
somewhat hard sentence passed upon him. With one son gone to 
the bad—he had always spoken of his eldest son as having “ gone 
to the bad ”—with another killed stupidly, out hunting, at a fence 
which his horse had tried to rush, without a near relation or 
intimate friend of either sex, and with nothing to do, except to 
discharge the humdrum duties belonging to his station as a country 
squire, he must surely often have longed for death and release ! 

‘¢ And his successor,” mused James, “ will follow pretty closely 
in his footsteps, I imagine. I wonder who my successor will be ! 
Or rather, I don’t wonder; because of course, bar accidents, he 
will be Fitzroy. He certainly won’t be any son of mine; Jane 
Wardlaw may rest assured of that, charm she never so wisely— 
and Mrs. Arthur may dismiss her natural apprehensions.” 

He resumed, after a moment: “My father was not to blame; 
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nor was I. I could not allow my wife to be slighted, and I dare- 
say that, if I had been in his place, I could not have consented 
to receive her. Of course he heard things, as everybody did, and 
he felt bound to draw the line. I suppose I should have done the 
same. A man can but obey his conscience. Only I rather wish 
that mine would permit me to let Abbotswell !” 

But Abbotswell was a beautiful Tudor house, built upon a 
slight eminence, from which broad terraces and lawns gay with 
brilliant flower-beds fell away to meet the expanse of well- 
timbered park beyond; so that James, who, during his long exile, 
had half forgotten how charming and how marvellously green it 
all was, recanted his wish the moment that he looked out of 
his bedroom window, on the following morning, at the dewy 
propect. 

“Tt would be monstrous to let the dear old place to strangers ! ” 
he ejaculated. “I don’t believe I really want to let it—though I 
don’t suppose I shall ever exactly want to live here either.” 

Cuckoo’s wishes with regard to that point were soon formed 


3 and forcibly expressed. Abbotswell satisfied her soul. After a 


hurried but intelligent inspection of the premises, stables and 
out-buildings, she announced with conviction that there was no 
place like home. 

“There’s horses and cows and pigs and hens and chickens,” she 
breathlessly informed the owner of these treasures, “and Hopkins 
says there ought to be a pony for me to ride. Hopkins is the 
head-coachman; I'll take you to see him, if you don’t know 
him.” 

“I don’t require the privilege of an introduction, thank you,” 
answered James, with his grave smile. “I'll see about the pony. 
Hopkins is quite right; you must be taught to ride.” 

He meant to teach her a good many things, in addition to 
reading, writing, history and geography; he was pleased to 
discover that her tastes inclined her towards a manner of life 
which he conceived to be the most healthy and the most desirable 
for young people of both sexes; in forming plans for Cuckoo’s 
future, he forgot his own incurably uninteresting present. 

Consequently, when Sir William and Lady Wardlaw arrived on 
a visit which they had thrown over other engagements in order 
to pay, they found their host in pretty good spirits. Intimately 
though she was acquainted with her cousin, and faithfully as she 
had corresponded with him for a number of years, Lady Wardlaw 
knew no more of him than he had chosen to tell her, and she had 
been rendered a little uneasy by his reluctance to return to 
England. What if, after all, he had contracted an unfortunate 
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fancy for foreign habits? But his proclaimed determination to 
accept the position to which he had been called by birth re- 
assured her. 

“Of course you will, and of course you must,” was her prompt 
rejoinder. ‘ You would have to do that for your daughter’s sake, 
if you didn’t for your own.” 

“Well, one has some other incentives and responsibilities ; but 
in the main it is, as you say, more a question of Cuckoo than of 
anybody or anything else. Her life is beginning, whereas mine 
is to all intents and purposes over.” 

“My dear James, what nonsense!” 

“No; it isn’t nonsense—it’s sober sense. But never mind me. 
Is a governess indispensable, do you think?” 

“ Well—unless you send her to school.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to send her to school! I wish I could send 
her to Eton ; but, as that can’t be, what I want to do is to bring 
her up as nearly as possible like a boy. So I would fain avoid 
governesses, if I could.” 

“But you can’t; and girls can’t be converted into boys,” said 
Lady Wardlaw decisively. What, in her opinion, was at least as 
indispensable as a governess was a wife; but it was perhaps 
rather too soon to say so. She only added: “ Your daughter 


seems to be a dear little thing. Not a bit like you in the face.” 
“She is none the worse for that.” 
“There is nothing the matter with your face that I know of. 


But she doesn’t resemble—— 

Lady Wardlaw stopped short, and James, who had guessed 
what she had been going to say, looked annoyed for a moment, 
His voice, however, expressed no displeasure as he remarked : 
“ She doesn’t resemble the Pennants. I am not anxious that she 
should; for we have always been a perverse family. In the long 
run, I take it that she will be what her education has made her; 
and that is why her education must henceforth be my chief care, 
if not my only one.” 

It was upon the tip of Lady Wardlaw’s tongue to declare that 
a man in the full vigour of life and intellect ought to be ashamed 
of himself if he can find no better employment for his time than 
futile attempts at interference with the operation of natural laws ; 
but she bit her tongue and listened patiently to what her cousin 
had to say. It was not, to be sure, very surprising that he should 
have formed a poor opinion of her sex, or that he should desire his 
daughter’s ethical standard to differ from that by which her 
mother’s actions had presumably been regulated. 

“James,” she subsequently informed her husband, “is going in 
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for misogyny. A tiresome form of mania, but, I hope, only a 
temporary one.” 

“He will be cured of it,” Sir William predicted, “either by a 
clever widow or by some ingénue in her teens. One knows what 
inevitably happens to widowers who affect such aggressively deep 
mourning. James looks as if the housemaid blacked him every 
day, after polishing the grates.” 

“He doesn’t say a word about the late lamented,” observed 
Lady Wardlaw pensively. ‘“ You think he is sure to marry again, 
then?” 

“My dear Jane, I know that you are sure to make him, if 
nobody else does. But in any case there would be no hope for 
the poor man ; the house is obviously too big, and the dining-table 
much too long. The whole thing cries aloud for piccaninnies. 
Personally, as you know, I detest children; but I confess to a 
sneaking fancy for little Miss Cuckoo, whose little nose, one 
foresees, is destined to be put out of joint.” 


Caapter III. 


THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE. 


TE conquest of Sir William Wardlaw was one of a long series 
of victories which Cuckoo was destined to achieve over the sterner 
sex. From her earliest childhood, indeed, up to the present 
time of writing, no man has ever seriously attempted to resist her, 
and if some reason must be assigned for this unvarying success, it 
may be suggested that her complete immunity from shyness or 
self-consciousness, together with the instinctive facility which she 
has always displayed for adapting herself to the moods and tastes 
of the person nearest at hand, have probably had a good deal to 
do with it. Other and more obvious causes have, no doubt, 
contributed to the aforesaid result; but beauty of face or form 
can scarcely be reckoned amongst them. Cuckoo's looking-glass 
reflected at the period with which we are now concerned, and 
reflects still, the image of a rather thick-set little mortal, with a 
turned-up nose and a wide, humorous mouth. Only her large 
and very bright brown eyes have preserved her from being 
accounted downright plain. 

“Which is rather bad luck,” Sir William remarked; “for her 
mother was beautiful, and the Pennants have been a handsome 
race from time immemorial.” 

The attraction which the child had for him personally he 


ascribed to the fact—he professed to have ascertained it to be a 
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fact—that she had the love of all art, and especially of music, in 
her. Himself something of a dilettante, a collector of pictures, 
an authority upon old china, and a tolerably accomplished 
musician, he was wont to declare that he would not give a pin 
for any man or woman who was devoid of artistic sense, and the 
circumstance that a considerable number of persons who came 
under that denomination occupy prominent positions in public life 
did not deter him from pronouncing such persons to be radically 
stupid. Now, nobody could call Cuckoo Pennant stupid, although 
her ability to name the notes of a chord, without looking at them, 
when he struck the keys of the ancient Broadwood grand in the 
drawing-room, was perhaps an insufficient ground for proclaiming 
her a genius. As a notorious hater of children, however, he had 
to give some explanation of his prolonged rambles through the 
gardens and shrubberies with James Pennant’s queer, old- 
fashioned little girl, and his wife good-humouredly replied : 

“Don’t apologise; we aren’t jealous. It is only when other 
people are out of the way that I can get James to talk at all, and 
even then——” 

Even then she made no great headway with him. He was 
strongly attached to her, he had far more confidence in her than 
he had in any other woman, and he did not mind listening to her 
homilies, the drift of which was more apparent to him than she 
meant it to be; but he was by nature so reserved, and 
circumstances had so developed his inborn reticence, that his 
past remained obscure to her and his fature a matter of pure 
speculation. What seemed evident was that he would do nothing 
in a hurry. He might or he might not eventually go in for a 
political career; he might or he might not essay a second 
matrimonial venture; for the time being, the only subject which 
he could be induced to discuss with some appearance of real 
interest was that of his daughter’s education. 

“T’ll find some trustworthy, experienced, elderly woman for 
you,” Lady Wardlaw promised. ‘‘Of course you eouldn’t have a 
resident governess who wasn’t elderly.” 

But James, it appeared, was in no hurry about that either. 

“All in good time,” he said. “For the present, I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t continue to act as governess myself.” 

“But, my dear James, that is impracticable. It stands to 
reason that you won't be able to find the time, even if there were 
no other objections. Besides, you can’t have the child with you 
all day long, and I don’t—if you'll excuse my saying so—very 
much fancy that maid Budgett. Too vulgar and too cheeky to 
be a good companion for Cuckoo, I should say.” 
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“Yes, perhaps; but I doubt whether she is doing much harm, 
and her reign can’t, in the nature of things, be a very long one. 
Meanwhile, do allow us to have our summer holiday! Everybody 
is entitled to summer holidays, you know—including my heir- 
presumptive, who is coming here in a few days with his mother. 
By the way, what sort of a woman is poor Arthur’s widow? It 
is years since I saw her last, and the only thing I remember about 
her is that she had a rather red face.” 

“Tt hasn’t grown any paler,” answered Lady Wardlaw; “she 
doesn’t give it a chance. Hunts regularly three days a week 
during the season, I believe, and spends most of her time out of 
doors all the year round. You won’t like her, though she is a 
good fellow in her way. Did she ask herself here, or did you 
ask her?” 

“Oh, I asked her! The boy may as well make acquaintance 
with his future dominions. Added to which, her coming supplies 
me with an excuse for imploring you to stay a little longer. You 
won’t, I am sure, have the heart to throw the whole burden of 
entertaining my sporting sister-in-law upon me.” 

“That will have to depend upon the length of her visit,” 
answered Lady Wardlaw. “I'll see you through a part of it; 
but there are some engagements which I am afraid we must keep 
before we go to Scotland, where I hope you will join us later. 
You used to be a pretty shot once upon a time. Have your eye 
and hand forgotten their cunning ?” 

“T don’t know; I haven’t raised a gun to my shoulder for 
Heaven knows how long! But I couldn’t, anyhow, join house- 
parties or shooting-parties this year,” said James, with a 
downward glance at his sable clothing. 

“Not large ones, perhaps; but we wouldn’t ask you to meet 
more than half-a-dozen people. Why, by the way, do you speak 
of Abbotswell as being Fitzroy’s future dominion? I hope 
Harriet has too much common sense to put such ideas as that into 
the boy’s head; because really, you know——” 

“T am not aware that she has said anything to him upon the 
subject,” answered James; “but she might do so without risking 
the loss of her reputation for common sense.” 

Lady Wardlaw shrugged her shoulders and grunted, but did 
not deem it advisable to argue the point. She thought, 
however, that it might be just as well to address a word in 
season to Mrs. Arthur Pennant, whose views of James's duties 
must naturally differ from her own, and who might possibly 


endeavour to extort something in the nature of rash promises 
from him. 
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But she was relieved to find, almost immediately after the 
arrival of the heir-presumptive and his mother, that the latter was 
under no foolish illusions as to future events. Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant was a good-humoured, loud-voiced lady, whose red-brown 
complexion bore out the description given of her habitual pursuits 
and whose costume was modelled upon musculine patterns. 

“Oh, that’s a foregone conclusion!” said she, when she had been 
refreshed with a cup of tea and had been led out on to the terrace | 
in front of the house by Lady Wardlaw. “I’m free to confess 
that if James were as inconsolable as he looks, I shouldn’t be very 
sorry, and I don’t deny that his wife’s death was more of a blow | 
to me than it can have been to him. Old Mr. Pennant used to | 
declare that he was certain she would live to any age, and in | 
those days one had one’s modest hopes. But we must take things | 
as they come. I wouldn’t give twopence for Fitz’s chance of | 
ever inheriting this property now: luckily, he’s too young to be | 
disappointed. But I'll tell you what,” she added, with a laugh: | 
“supposing, by a miracle, James should either decide to remain | 
single, or fail to beget an heir before my boy grows up, I'll get 7 
Fitz to marry that little girl of his. Under the circumstances, I 7 
should feel that that was the least we could do.” b 

“He gives me to understand that his intention is to remain | 
single,” remarked Lady Wardlaw. Z 

“ That can’t really be his intention, and if it were, you would 
never let him stick to it,” returned the other, laughing again. 
“All the same, I’m prepared, as I say, to make him a sporting 
offer. The young ones have chummed up already, you see.” 

She pointed to the park, across which two juvenite figures could 
be discerned hastening—Fitzroy, a tall, broad-shouldered boy of 
fourteen, just home from Eton for the holidays, and Cuckoo, 
taking two steps to his one, with her head thrown back, to enable 
her to keep her eyes fixed upon the face above her. They appeared 
to be deep in conversation. 

In reality, however, almost all the talking was being done by 
one of them; the other, despite his manifest superiority of age, 
sex and stature, was being catechised after a somewhat con- 
descending fashion, and so taken aback was he by the audacity 
of the pigmy who trotted at his side that he had as yet been 
unable to administer any of the crushing snubs for which her con- 
duct seemed to call. Not until his small companion had elicited 
nearly the whole of the information that she desired from him 
did he recover self-possession enough to gasp out a remonstrance. 


“Tsay, look here! Little girls like you shouldn’t ask such a 
lot of questions.” 
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“ Why not?” Cuckoo blandly inquired. 

This rather disconcerted her admonisher, who did not want to 
be rude, but was at the same time conscious of what he owed to 
himself and his dignity. 

“You're only a girl, you see,” he explained at length, “and a 
very young one into the bargain.” 

“Budgie says that girls are much older than boys,” observed 
Cuckoo. She added in French—a language in which she was 
quite as much at home as in her own—“‘ Je suis tres avancée pour 
mon age.” And while Fitzroy, to whom all foreign tongues were 
unknown, was still staring at her, open-mouthed, she proceeded 
to account for the inquisitiveness to which he had taken exception. 
“Tf I hadn’t asked you, you wouldn’t have told me anything. 
Now I know that you were fourteen last birthday, and that you 
have been at Eton a year, and that you have been swished once, 
and that swishing means whipping, and that you have two sisters, 
and that you don’t know whether they are pretty or not, but 
you think not, and—and—oh, ever so much more!” She drew 
a long breath and concluded by declaring emphatically, “I love 
you!” 

It has to be recorded with regret that Mr. Fitzroy Pennant’s 
rejoinder to an announcement which should have been found 
flattering by anybody was, “Get out!” 

“ Don’t you love me?” inquired Cuckoo, with an air of innocent 


wonder. 


“Of course not! I don’t know you yet. Whatarum ’un you 
are!” replied the youthful and truthful Anglo-Saxon whom she 
addressed. But, fearing lest she should be unduly cast down, 
he went on to say, “I like you well enough, as far as we have 
got; only you mustn’t be in such a hurry, you know.” 

“Well, you are going to love me,” the unabashed Cuckoo 
resumed ; “ Budgie says I can make anybody love me. She does, 
and so does father, and so does Sam, the head-gardener’s boy, and 
so does Sir William Wardlaw. Did you ever see Sir William 
Wardlaw? I'll show him to you.” 

She poked her head forward, in imitation of Sir William’s 
habitual sidelong stoop, put her hands behind her back and, with 
a ludicrously exact reproduction of his voice, drawled out: 

“ My dear James, that child isa marvel! If your life depended 
upon it, you couldn’t tell me whether the fourth note of this 
passage is G sharp or A flat; but she can.” 

The boy broke out into a loud, abrupt laugh. “By Jove!” he 
exclaimed admiringly. 


Cuckoo’s subjugation of her cousin may perhaps be dated from 
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that moment. It was, at all events, at that moment that he 
formed the conviction, to which he ever afterwards remained 
faithful, of her being “awfully clever,” and since he had every 
reason to believe that he himself was awfully stupid, he found 
therein the excuse which self-respect demanded for a more or 
less complete surrender of his views and opinions to hers. 

He was not, as a matter of fact, awfully stupid—only rather 
slow. For the rest, he adequately and satisfactorily represented 
the average well-born English boy, the traditional good looks of 
the Pennant family being supplemented in his case by the fine 
physique which he had inherited from his mother’s side. That 
Cuckoo and he should become, as they did, firm friends was, 
moreover, quite in accordance with the wishes of their elders, who 
smiled upon their alliance. Only Fitzroy privately begged 
Cuckoo not to talk any more about “loving” him. He said 
that was putting things much too strongly, and exposed you to 
the risk of being laughed at and chaffed by those who might 
chance to overhear your words. There would be no objection to 
her calling him a jolly good fellow, or something of that sort, if 
she thought him deserving of such compliments. 

After a day or two, Sir William Wardlaw announced that he 
must reluctantly bring his visit to a close. 

“Fare thee well, faithless girl!” said he, with a wave of his 
hand towards Cuckoo. “Youth and beauty, in the person of 
Fitzroy—upon whose cheeks I am glad to notice the blush of 
compunction mantling—have cut me out, and you decline to keep 
company with me any longer. I shall seek consolation and 
oblivion on the moors.” 

So the Wardlaws departed, and James was left to the society of 
Mrs. Arthur Pennant, whom, upon more familiar acquaintance, he 
found that he liked pretty well. He had not much in common 
with the bluff, plain-spoken woman; yet her honesty gave her 
a certain claim upon his regard, and the unsolicited advice with 
which she favoured him was so far welcome that it chanced to 
lend support to his own inclinations. 

“Stave off the governess as long as you can,” said she; “I 
would, if I were you. Governesses are always a bore, and some- 
times they play the very deuce! What I should recommend, for 
the present, in the way of lessons would be occasional instruction 
from the curate, who will answer your purpose quite well and will 
be glad enough to turn an honest penny. Future arrangements 
may be left to the unavoidable stepmother. Oh, don’t say she isn’t 
unavoidable—I know better! Meanwhile, if you can make a 
sportswoman of the child, you won’t have done badly for her. My 
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two girls, I am thankful to say, know as much about sport as their 
brother does; and that means something, I can tell you!” 

She had to return to her two girls presently ; but Fitzroy, at 
the earnest entreaty of his entertainers, backed by his own 
expressed wish, was allowed to remain another week at Abbotswell. 
James had purchased a couple of ponies, upon the smaller and 
quieter of which Cuckoo fearlessly perched herself every morning, 
and she was taught to ride with the ease and rapidity which then 
and thereafter characterised all her efforts to learn anything that 
she wanted to learn. Her father, who, without any pretensions 
to be a finished horseman, could stick to his saddle as well as 
another, once or twice mounted one of the carriage horses and 
superintended the process of education which Fitzroy had been so 
kind as to undertake; but as a general rule he left the children 
to themselves. James Pennant was well aware—and though he 
would gladly have had it otherwise, he could not help it—that 
only a very few of his fellow-creatures were ever quite at their 
ease in his presence. 

It was a pity that he was so formidable (long afterwards, when 
he had become a notable personage in public life, Lady Wardlaw 
used to declare that he had made himself impossible as leader of 
the House of Commons simply and solely by reason of his inability 
to let people down easy) ; but he was what he was, and thus poor 
Cuckoo got into sad trouble for excitedly informing him, one day 
at luncheon, that she had jumped her pony across a stream almost 
as broad as the room. 

“That,” observed the recipient of this startling statement 
quietly, “is impossible.” 

And the said stream having, on application to the veracious 
Fitzroy, been reduced to the dimensions of a very small ditch, 
some stern, severe words were spoken which caused the ears of 
the hapless boaster to tingle. Also she was forbidden, by way 
of necessary punishment, to take her pony out of the stable again 
for three whole days—a rather heavy sentence, considering what 
it implied. For on the third day Fitzroy was to go away, and 
whether he would ever come back again who could tell? The 
boy—not without secret trepidation—subsequently took his 
courage in both hands and, on being admitted into Mr. Pennant’s 
study, pleaded for a partial remission. 

“‘She’s awfully sorry,” he said, “and she didn’t really mean it, 
you know. It’s only a way of talking that she has.” 

“She must be cured of that way of talking,” was James’s 
inexorable reply. “Icould not hope or expect to cure her if I 
myself were to say one thing and mean another.” 
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So there were no more rides, Fitzroy stolidly refusing an 
unaccompanied gallop on the steed provided for him; but he 
assured Cuckoo that he would certainly return during the 
Christmas holidays, if he was asked—and indeed why had two 
ponies been bought unless a second invitation was in store 
for him ? 

But Cuckoo shook her head mournfully and prophesied that 
he would forget her when he went back to Eton. 

“You love—well, then, you like boys much more than girls, 
Fitz; you know you do!” 

Fitzroy replied that there were exceptions to every rule. He 
likewise favoured her with the consolatory assertion that she, 
individually, was not a bit like girls in general. 

“ Father doesn’t want me to be, and I don’t want to be,” said 
Cuckoo, with a rather wistful sigh; “but I expect it isn’t any 
good.” 

“ What isn’t any good ?” asked Fitzroy, staring. 

The girl made no answer. Garrulous though she was, she had 
many thoughts which she kept to herself, and her perceptions of 
immutable facts were keener, it may be, than those of a boy, or 
even of so dolefully experienced a man as James Pennant. 

“It's easy for you to tell the truth,” she remarked presently ; 
“ that’s because you aren’t a girl.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Fitzroy stoutly returned; “it’s because I’m a 
duffer and I haven’t got any imagination. You're so brimful 
of it that you couldn’t call a ditch a ditch if you tried. Bless 
your soul, J understand that you didn’t mean to tell any lie!” 

From which it may be inferred that the young gentleman was 
not, after all, quite so dull as he modestly supposed himself. 

Nevertheless, he was scarcely prepared for the extravagant 
gratitude with which his speech was received; nor, when the 
sad moment for leave-taking arrived, could he approve of the 
demonstrations in which Cuckoo saw fit to indulge. She led him 
into a secluded corner of the garden—‘‘ To say good-bye all by 
ourselves,” she explained—and, before he could defend himself, 
suddenly kissed him on both cheeks. 

“There!” she cried ; “I know you hated it, but I had to do it. 
I suppose you wouldn’t—just this once—say, ‘I love you’?” 

“ It’s such rot, you know!” remonstrated the roseate Fitzroy. 

“But nobody would hear you, except me, and I’ll never tell,” 
pleaded the precocious representative of the emotional sex. 

“ Well, then,” returned the boy, after a moment of hesitation, 
“T love you, Cuckoo. Now I hope your'e satisfied!” 
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Ir is now just twenty years since there died, in a common lodging- 
house in Soho, an elderly gentleman who claimed to be the last 
representative of an ancient and noble family. At the inquest 
held subsequent to his decease the cause of death was freely 
ascribed to starvation, and though this does not seem to have been 
absolutely established, there is no doubt that his declining years 
had been passed in most dire necessity. Of his history there was 
little to be learned. With the dignity of the caste to which he 
claimed to belong, he had shrunk from the voluble sympathy of 
the mean street in which he had come to dwell, only leaving the 
cellar which he called his home to obtain the bare necessities of 
existence. Of course there were many rumours concerning him. 
It was whispered that he subsisted partially on charity, and 
partially by the translation of documents in foreign tongues ; 
that he was a political refugee, prevented from returning to claim 
a great fortune in the land of his birth; and that away in distant 
Paris there resided a lady of considerable means and inconsider- 
able lineage, willing, if he would have consented, to bestow her 
fortune upon him in return for the right to his many quarterings. 
Much more human than any of these vague surmises was the 
evidence of the porter to the “Société de Bienfaisance,” who 
described the pathetic pride with which the poor old pensioner, 
on the occasions of his periodical visits to the Institution, avoided 
all allusion to the object of his call, carrying away his dole in a 
neat paper parcel, prepared with kindly foresight in expectation 
of his appearance. 

It is improbable that we shall now ever learn the true history 
of that forlorn creature, but if the name he bore was his by right, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, then in a pauper’s grave in 
the burying-ground of the vestry of Soho, there was laid to rest, 
one November day, in the year 1877, the descendant of a family 
of famous soldiers, who had fought for Ireland against Strongbow, 
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for Charles against Cromwell, and for France against Europe, for 
he was none other than the Comte de Lally, the son of the 
brilliant minister of Louis XVI. who was the friend of Gibbon 
and Voltaire. 

The Lallys, as Voltaire once said of them, came of a stock more 
ancient than that of the Bourbons themselves. Claiming as their 
ancestor Eremon, the Milesian soldier, who partitioned Ireland 
after the Gaelic conquest of 1015 3.c., they traced their descent, 
through Maine the Great, to Amlaff Hy-Maolla, chieftain of 
Tulla, Early in the twelfth century these O’Mullallys, as they 
had come to be called, were disputing with the O’Naughtons the 
sovereignty of the country round Loughrea, when, in the words 
of the Celtic poet, “ their fight was overpowering in the conflicts.” 
But though they might oppose their native rivals with success, 
the kerns of the O’Mullallys were no match for the steel-clad 
knights who marched with Richard Strongbow. Driven from 
their territory by the Burkes of Clanrickarde, they retreated 
westward, with their flocks, and shortening their name, as though 
in deference to their straitened fortunes, were known henceforth 
as the Lallys of Tuam. 

From the moment of its migration the family faded into com- 
parative insignificance. As vassals of the conquerors they sent a 
few elder sons to fight for the Crown, whilst a few younger ones 
were rewarded with Catholic mitres. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century they had become tenants of Lord Birming- 
ham; and in the Inquisition taken at Athenry, in 1617, Isaac 
Lally is described as “seized in the fee, castle, towne, and lands 
of Tullaghdalie.” 

Further misfortunes came with the Civil War. The family 
sided with the king, and when Cromwell undertook the settle- 
ment of the island, it suffered all the pains of outlawry, confisca- 
tion, and religious persecution. Neither did the Restoration 
bring any redress. So that when James set up his standard in 
Ireland, it was probably rather terror of his Calvinistic son-in-law 
than devotion to his dynasty that induced the sons of Thomas 
Lally to busy themselves in recruiting for the regiment their 
uncle, Viscount Dillon, was raising to oppose King William. 

To the men engaged in organising these Jacobite forces, it 
seemed perfectly evident that the veteran battalions which the 
prince was pouring into the island from half the Protestant States 
in Europe would be encountered with a greater prospect of 
success if only a leaven of disciplined French troops could be 
obtained to stiffen the splendid raw material drawn from the 
countryside. Cirenmstanced as Louis was, he found it impossible 
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to dispense outright with a single bayonet, but he undertook to 
furnish a body of some five thousand regular troops in exchange 
for a corresponding number of James’ levies. In April, 1690, the 
transports landed Lauzun and his Frenchmen at Kinsale, and 
having embarked the native regiments which were to serve on 
the Continent in their place, set sail for Brest. 

It was the beginning of that terrible system of emigration 
which, with the departure of Sarsfield’s army, was to be known 
as the “ flight of the wild geese.” In consequence of which, for 
well nigh a century after the fall of Limerick, the brogue of the 
Irish Catholic was to be heard and his sword felt wherever there 
was shrewd counsel to be given or hard blows struck. He was to 
be met in the scarlet robe upon the Palatine Hill, and in the 
doctor’s gown in the corridors of the Escorial; wearing the 
Moorish fez aboard the galleys of the Mediterranean corsairs, or 
the white turban in the ranks of the soldiers of Mysore. It 
was an Irishman, Peter Lacy, who commanded the Russians in 
Finland and the Crimea; there was a moment when the adminis- 
tration of the Iberian peninsula was almost entirely in their 
hands; whilst the Archduke Charles declared that the Austrian 
armies were “never better officered than when possessing so many 
Trish.” 

It was, however, towards the French coast that the main flight 
of the “ wild geese” was set. “In the service of France alone,” 
wrote the Abbé Mac Geohegan, the chaplain to the “ Brigade,” 
“ more than 450,000 Irish died in the first half of the eighteenth 
century.” To recount the exploits of these men would be to 
write the history of all the wars in which France was engaged 
during that period. They shared in the victories of Landen and 
Steinkirk, and stood unbroken in the rout of Blenheim and of 
Ramilies. They shattered the allies on the day of Almanza, and 
broke the victorious English on the hill at Fontenoy. They 
served under Lally in India, and under De Grasse in the West 
Indies. At Rosbach, in the words of Frederick, they were “ the 
wall of red bricks” through which alone Seidlitz horsemen could 
not force a way; and it was they who, in the grey dawn of the 
winter morning, when Eugene’s cuirassiers came galloping into 
sleeping Cremona, rushed from their beds, with nothing but 
their shirts and muskets, and hurled them back across the Po. 

The germ of this famous brigade was the five regiments which 
James had exchanged with Louis; and amongst the tatter- 
demalions crowding the decks of the French transports as they 
dropped slowly past the batteries of Brest to their anchorage 
below, was James Lally, of Tullendaly, erstwhile member for 
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Tuam in James’s abortive Parliament, and his three brothers, who 
had accepted commissions in the regiment they had been so active 
in raising, and which was known as the Lally battalion of 
Dillon’s. 

Of the adventures of the brothers, under the white flag, little 
more is known than is comprised in the records of the services of 
their regiment. The youngest, Mark, served apparently without 
distinction ; the third, William, fell while still a captain, at the 
siege of Barcelona, in 1697 ; the second, Gerard, succeeded to the 
command of the battalion on the death of the eldest, James, in 
the trenches before Montmelian, in 1691. Sir Gerard, for he won 
the empty honour of a Jacobite baronetcy, was, indeed, the most 
fortunate of the family. He died, in 1737, in the enjoyment of 
the rank of brigadier, leaving, as the only issue of his marriage 
with Marie de Brissac, that ill-fated son who lived to be the most 
famous of all the splendid soldiers of the Brigade. 

Thomas Arthur Lally was born in January, 1702, at Romans, in 
Dauphiné. His name was at once entered, after the custom of the 
day, on the muster-roll of Dillon’s regiment, and in his eighth 
year he received his captain’s commission, when, by his father’s 
desire, he was sent to the army before Girona, “that he might at 
least smell powder to obtain his first step.” Four years later, by 
another freak of Sir Gerard’s, he was brought to the camp at 
Barcelona, and sent into the trenches to mount his first guard. 
His father’s motive in all this is, perhaps, not difficult to fathom. 
He wished, probably, to foster in the receptive nature of the 
child a love of that profession by which alone his passionate 
hatred of the usurping faction could be gratified. ‘“ The first 
sentiments poured into the heart of his son,” wrote that son’s 
son years afterwards, “ were an inviolable fidelity to the blood of 
his ancient masters, and an eternal hatred of rebels who banished 
and despoiled their sovereigns.” The lesson was well learned. 
The boy grew up not only the most capable officer in the 
“ Brigade,” but, perhaps, the most relentless enemy of the Saxon 
even in its ranks. 

In spite of these vagaries the education which Lally received 
was hardly less that of a scholar than a soldier. He could 
speak several languages, his acquaintance with the classics and 
mathematics was considerable, and his knowledge of polite 
literature and the sciences was probably in advance of that of 
the average cultured gentleman of the day. He had the Celtic 
gift of graceful and racy eloquence combined with a remarkable 
talent for epigram. His person was fine, and the charm of his 
manner so irresistible that when he appeared at court, in his 
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eighteenth year, he at once captivated the Regent, who was only 
prevented from presenting him with a regiment by the representa- 
tions of Sir Gerard Lally. How bitterly he resented his father’s 
interference we know from the allusion he made to it years 
afterwards in India, but the imputation of motives to which it 
has given rise is, probably, founded on nothing more sinister than 
a pious opinion that a colonel of eighteen was a general spoiled. 

One story alone of Lally’s life in this old Paris of the Regency 
has come down to us. It may be told for what it is worth. One 
night, it is said, as he, in company with the Duke de Crillon and 
the Marquis de la Fare, was returning from a supper-party in the 
Marais, they were attracted by the sound of music and the glare 
of lights in a house in one of the dark and tortuous lanes of the 
cité through which they were passing. It was a time when the 
respectable bourgeois and his wife or daughter had almost as 
much to fear from the young aristocrats of the Palais Royal, as 
they flung out of the cafés and gambling hells after nightfall, 
as from the miscreants of Cartouche’s gang skulking in the 
shadows at the street corners. Opening the unfastened door, 
and entering without hesitation, they found themselves in the 
midst of a party engaged in celebrating the nuptials of a couple 
who had been married that day. For a time their intrusion 
went unnoticed. At last, inflamed by the wine they had drunk, 
their conduct became outrageous, and Lally, during an interval in 
a dance he had solicited from the bride, had the hardihood to 
address her in terms which in a moment threw the whole assembly 
into an uproar. To save themselves from the consequences of 
their folly they were driven to proclaim their identity. The 
girl’s father conducted them to the door. ‘“ You say,” he said, as 
they crossed the threshold, “‘ you are nobles of the Court. Iam 
the public executioner. Go, and take heed lest it be not the last 
time you pass through my hands.” 

Such a story is eminently typical of that society in which 
Madame de Maintenon, with something more than her usual 
foolishness, boasted she had made religion the “mode,” but 
which, now that the frown of the grand monarch had given 
place to the leer of Dubois, found it more fashionable and more 
congenial to play the voud. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
believe that three nobles of the Regency could have mixed 
unrecognised, unless masked, with the guests of “Monsieur de 
Paris,” or that if discovered they would have hesitated to find their 
invitation in their rapiers. The whole story savours suspiciously 
of an afterglow of that terrible tragedy enacted nearly half a 
century later in the Place de Greve. 
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The fourteen years immediately succeeding Lally’s first 
appearance at Court were years of profound peace, passed by 
him in acquiring that complete mastery of the science of his 
profession which subsequently made him so invaluable to three 
of the marshals of the king. Such conditions constituted, how- 
ever, a serious obstacle to his advancement. In 1732, so far from 
being a colonel, he had only just become aide-major; and he bore 
that rank when, in the following October, the war party took 
advantage of the interference of the emperor in the Polish 
election to force Fleury to send the French armies to the con- 
quest of Lorraine. 

Brief as was the war it gave Lally his opportunity. In the 
autumn of 1733 in the trenches before Kehl, and in the summer 
of 1734 at the siege of Philipsburg, he attracted the notice of his 
superiors by his “uncommon military knowledge”; whilst on 
the May morning when the French stormed the lines of Ettlingen 
he saved his father from capture by an act of desperate bravery, 
standing by him when he fell badly wounded in heading the rush 
of “the Brigade ” over the entrenchments, and beating back the 
attacks of the enemy till his men forced their way to his 
assistance. Henceforth Sir Gerard always spoke of him as his 
“ protector.” 

Lally spent the winter between the two campaigns in pressing 
on the Government the claim of his father to promotion. That 
forty-four years with the colours, some twenty-five of which had 
been passed in the field, were inadequately recognised by the 
rank of colonel he had no difficulty in showing; but the relations 
between Walpole and Fleury were so intimate, if Sir Charles 
Wogan is to be believed, that the services of the Irish officers 
were deliberately ignored to gratify the cabinet of St. James. 
The importunity of the son, however, supported by the influence 
of his friends and his mother’s family, won the day. In February, 
1734, Sir Gerard was gazetted Brigadier. 

The cessation of hostilities left Lally with the rank of 
Capitaine-titulaire, and the prospect of a further prolonged 
period of inaction, which he took advantage of to devote himself 
to the schemes for a Jacobite restoration he had already sketched 
in the sternest of all schools of nationalism, the bivouac round 
the camp fires of “the Brigade.” He was, however, far too good 
a soldier to imagine that any expedition could be successful the 
details of which had not been exhaustively considered, and he 
was sufficient of an Englishman to understand that a descent 
which was not supported from within would only meet with the 
reception Admiral Russell had promised King James, when he 
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told him that if he were content to trust to English eutlasses he 
would carry him up the Thames in his flagship, but if he came 
surrounded by a French fleet he would sink the lot. The 
conduct of the negotiations, not less than the preparation of 
the military plans, demanded his presence on the spot, but as a 
Jacobite agent he could only undertake the journey at consider- 
able risk. Personal danger, however, never deterred Lally for 
an instant. Sometime in 1737 he landed on our coasts. He 
visited the chief centres of disaffection not only in England but 
in Scotland and Ireland. He drew his maps, determined his 
points of disembarkation, and surveyed his lines of advance. 
Early in the new year he returned to Paris, with his plan of 
campaign in his pocket. His reward was a captaincy of 
grenadiers. 

The more dangerous part of Lally’s schemes had been accom- 
plished, the more difficult remained to be attempted. He had 
conceived the original project of an alliance between France and 
Russia, aimed at the Germanic confederation in general and at 
the maritime and commercial supremacy of Great Britain in 
particular. This he proposed to negotiate under the cover of an 
appointment on the staff of his uncle, the Russian marshal, Peter 
Lacy of Ballingarry. Fleury, to whom he confided his hopes, 
through the medium of his friends Belle Isle and Chavigny, 
proved more sympathetic than they had any of them expected. 
The truth was the astute churchman had his own reasons for 
wishing to sound the Russian Government without compromising 
himself, and was delighted to find, ready to hand, an instrument 
on whose courage and intelligence he could rely. “ You wish,” 
he said, “to make a campaign as a volunteer soldier: you shall 
do so as a volunteer diplomatist, and the king will know how to 
recompense your devotion.” Had Fleury said as a forlorn hope 
of diplomacy he would have been more accurate. Lally was to 
proceed to Russia not only without credentials but without even 
a passport. He was to depend for success upon his own wit, and 
to prepare, in the event of failure, to be disowned. ‘“ Remember,” 
were the pregnant:words of the secretary, Amelot, in giving him 
his final instructions, “that you have no mission, and conduct 
yourself with wisdom and discretion.” 

The very first move in this extraordinary embassy was in 
keeping with its conception. The moment Lally landed at Riga 
he was thrown into prison. His release was effected by the 
Pretender’s representative, Admiral Gordon. He at once set out 
for the capital. In St. Petersburg he was the object of curiosity. 
His arrest had attracted attention; and it was whispered that 
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beneath the coat of the soldier he carried the portfolio of the 
confidential agent. The chancellor, Count d’Ostermann, hastened 
to call upon him, and so adroitly did he respond to his advances 
that he was carried off to wait upon the Duke of Courland. This 
man, whom the caprice of the Tzarina had raised from the stable 
to the palace, Lally exerted himself to win; for, he wrote to 
Fleury, “it is by him she hears, by him she sees, and by him 
she speaks.” Conscious of the innumerable petty humiliations 
the upstart must be subjected to at the hands of the native 
aristocracy, Lally did not hesitate to flatter him with the 
assurance of the cardinal’s regard ; whilst, aware of the ambitious 
dynastic projects he had formed, he hinted at the stability and 
prestige which would accrue to his régime by the conclusion of 
an alliance with France. His success was more complete than he 
could have hoped, and more rapid than he desired. Before he 
could communicate with Versailles, Courland, brushing aside all 
the formalities of diplomacy, desired to be made the recipient of 
his confidences. But an ambassador without a mission has few 
confidences of which to unbosom himself. With ready effrontery 
Lally hastened to insist that he was merely travelling for 
pleasure, and plunging into a recital of the indignities he had 
suffered on his arrival withdrew, leaving the duke convinced that 
the pique of the agent was the only obstacle in his path. 

His satisfaction at the progress he had made with one portion 
of his scheme did not cause Lally to forget the other. He 
laboured steadily at the formation of a Jacobite party in Russia, 
which should be powerful enough to take advantage of the 
alliance he hoped to be the means of cementing. Meantime the 
impatience of the duke and the silence of the cardinal caused him 
the utmost anxiety, and he had need of all his dexterity to delay 
the negotiation without bringing about a rupture. The crisis, 
however, could not be indefinitely prolonged. At the end of four 
months Courland intimated to him, in the plainest manner, that 
there no longer remained anything to discuss, and that the time 
had come to reduce their words to acts. Lally’s position had at 
last become impossible. Not a line had reached him from the 
cardinal since he had set foot in Russia, and he was beginning to 
realise that the minister, having only intended him for a cat’s-paw, 
had become alarmed at his success, and might at any moment 
find it expedient to disown him. Every day he expected to 
become the target for the resentment of the barbarian he had 
unwittingly deceived. He determined to secure his retreat 
before it was too late. He sought an audience with the duke, 
dilated on the difficulties and delay in the conduct of a negotia- 
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tion carried on without the knowledge of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Powers concerned, and boldly announced his 
intention of returning to Paris to arrange the final details in a 
personal interview with Fleury. It was almost impossible for 
Courland, who had himself insisted on the matter being kept 
secret from the Russian ambassador in France, to object to this. 
He consented, however, to Lally’s departure with unconcealed 
reluctance, insisted on his promising to return, and declared that 
on a sign from him an envoy should leave for Paris with authority 
to conclude the treaty. 

Lally reached Paris ina fary. He felt he had been duped, and 
he intimated as much to Fleury, at their first interview, with his 
accustomed directness. It was in vain the minister pleaded the 
fact that diplomacy was a tortoise. “ Monseigneur,” replied his 
disgusted tool, “a captain of grenadiers goes straight to the 
breach. A gentleman who, in his zeal for the king, courts a 
danger without glory, ought not to be left to the mercy of 
strangers little better than savages. I had reckoned upon more 
determination on your part, and more consideration, with the 
result that, having entered Russia asa lion, I regard myself as 
fortunate in escaping like a fox.” “The anger of the captain of 
grenadiers,” blandly rejoined the cardinal, “strikes terror into 
the priest. When we have read your reports we shall doubtless 
have occasion to praise your wit, if we may not your patience.” 

These reports are preserved in the archives of the Foreign 
Office in Paris. They are devoted to a survey of the foreign and 
domestic policy of Russia, and so accurate are their conclusions 
that it is difficult to realise they are the result of but a few 
months’ study on the spot. Vigorous, perspicacious, concise, 
their motive is easily grasped. It is the isolation, the humilia- 
tion, even the extermination of England as a great power at 
which their arguments are aimed. In these pages the scheme of 
Napoleon for ruining “‘ the shopkeeper of Europe,” and of the 
modern republican statesman for a readjustment of the con- 
tinental balance, are alike anticipated. He saw as clearly as the 
one that the strength and weakness of England centred in her 
commerce, that it was not the defeat of her armies that would 
cause this country to stagger, but the closing of her markets, and 
the eclipse of her maritime supremacy; and he saw as clearly as 
the other the possibilities of the alliance contemptuously dismissed 
by Bismarck as the union of the cock and the bear against the 
whale. It was impossible for a man of Fleury’s ability to read 
these despatches without being charmed by their brilliancy and 


audacity ; it was unlikely that a statesman of his lack of fibre, 
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would adopt their conclusions. Death, however, put an end to 
his hesitation. The proposals of Lally were repudiated by his 
successors, and were not again heard of till the Emperor met the 
Czar on the raft at Tilsit. 

If a complete proof of the soundness of his advice is any con- 
solation to a man who has seen its rejection Lally had not long 
to wait. He was still a captain of grenadiers when the renewal 
of hostilities sent Russia’s ‘130,000 regulars and 60,000 cossacks 
with arms to pillage and legs to run away on,” to swell the 
ranks of the enemies of France. His regrets were no doubt 
tempered by his return to active service, for like King William 
“of glorious memory,” on whose taciturn nature a battle is said 
to have acted as wine on an ordinary individual, it was in hard 
fighting that he rejoiced. He was emerging from those minor 
grades of his profession which the firmness of his father had 
alone prevented his taking at a bound, and was about to engage 
in a prolonged war with his hereditary foe, secure of the con- 
fidence of every officer under whom he had served. His com- 
mission of major bears the date of November, 1741, and he 
accompanied Dillon’s in that capacity when it marched north to 
join the army which Noailles was concentrating, on the frontier, 
to observe the English who had landed at Ostend. 

It was not the first time Lally had served under Noailles. 
Eight years before he had shown him on the Rhine that he could 
use his sword, and now, in these weary months of watching, 
amidst the sand dunes round Dunkirk, he gave proof of such 
unfailing alertness and power of organisation that the marshal 
applied to have him attached to his staff as aide-major, when he 
took the field in the following spring. 

The campaign of 1743 opened by the allies under Stair, making 
a sudden movement towards the Main in the direction of Frank- 
fort. Noailles at once marched in pursuit, and manceuvred with 
such ability that by the end of June he had shut his opponent in 
a “ mousetrap,” where he must either surrender to avoid starvation, 
or fight an almost hopeless battle for freedom. While the dew 
was yet falling on the morning of the 27th, Stair’s redcoats 
evacuated Aschaffenburg, which was at once occupied by the 
enemy, and strode forward in the twilight, along the valley 
between the Main and the wooded precipices of the Spessart 
mountains. For seven hours under a storm of fire from the 
French batteries across the river, they tramped doggedly on, 
till, as the bells in the little town of Seligenstadt, “ where Egin- 
hart and Emma, ever since Charlemagne’s time, lie waiting the 
Resurrection,” were chiming eight, they came upon the main body 
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of the enemy drawn up beyond the ravine which the brook of 
Dettingen has hollowed for itself as it rushes down from the 
mountains to the Main. The word was given to halt. Every 
regiment as it reached the front was ordered to deploy. The 
formation was incomplete when, at two o'clock, Grammont, 
boiling over with impatience, threw his troops across the ravine, 
and in defiance of Noailles’ express command, assumed the 
offensive. For four hours a murderous conflict raged in the rye- 
fields between the woods and the river. If ever the English 
fought like Berserkers it was on that afternoon. ‘“ Now, boys! 
now, for the honour of England, fire, fire, and see the French 
run,” roared little George, as in the heat of the action he planted 
himself at the head of “ Huske’s.” ‘Never fear, lads,” laughed 
Crawford grimly, turning in his saddle to watch the life guards, 
as a storm of grape burst over their heads, whilst the enemy’s 
cavalry whirled up on their front and flanks, “this is a fine 
diversion, follow me.” Even Stair caught the infection. “Stop 
that,” he thundered, galloping to the head of the infantry, who 
were advancing, firing and cheering indiscriminately, “ Let us do 
it properly altogether, when I lift my hat.” At which signal 
there burst forth such a tempest of hurrahs as has possibly never 
been heard on any battlefield in the world. The French crowding 
towards their bridges, listened to it in cowed silence. Their 
splendid cavalry had been broken into fragments and hurled 
headlong to the rear. Their infantry had been treated even 
worse; the guards being pitched bodily into the Main, which was 
so thick with floating corpses, the English swore they could have 
crossed it on a “ bridge of blue cloth.” 

At six o’clock, as the drooping fire announced the close of the 
action, a terrific storm burst overhead. In a moment the field 
presented a scene of indescribable horror. The drenching rain 
soaked through the trampled rye, converting the ground on which 
ten thousand men had fallen into a bloody mire. The survivors, 
wet and starving, bivouaced amidst the dead, whilst all around 
the groans and screams of the wounded filled the summer’s night. 
Hardly had the grey dawn of the new day tinged the sky than 
the drums beat the assembly. The columns slowly formed, and 
wound away to the right on their long march to Hanau. 

The battle, on the French side, was fought by the divisions 
under Grammont. Lally had no share in it. His work began 
when, in the evening, the stream of fugitives came pouring into 
Seligenstadt. Except when engaged at the council called by 
Noailles, he passed the whole night in the saddle, struggling to 
reform the shattered battalions, and to put the army into a 
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position to meet the pursuit which was momentarily expected. 
How great his services were the marshal was the first to admit. 
More than any man, he wrote, he helped to re-establish order “ by 
rallying the troops in the rout and by the advice he gave at the 
council of war.” The approval of the Government was expressed 
by the bestowal of the rank of colonel, and the appreciation of the 
marshal by a request for his services in his old capacity when he 
took the field in the following spring. 

The campaign of 1744 quickly degenerated into a mere 
military promenade. That Macadam in the embryo, Marshal 
Wade, who commanded the Allies, doing little but hold up his 
hands in a posture of despair rather than beatitude, while Saxe 
and Noailles made a triumphal progress along “the Barrier,” 
conducting the king and Madame de Chateauroux, with their 
train of secretaries and ladies-in-waiting, huntsmen, actors, and 
Jaundresses, from camping ground to city, halting now to chase a 
hare, now to perform a comedy, and now to besiege a fortress. 
Under these auspices Lally served at the reduction of Menin, 
Ypres, and Furnes; and when the news came that the Austrians 
had crossed the Rhine, he accompanied Noailles on his forced 
march to the relief of Coigny, in Alsace. Here during the August 
days when the king lay sick in Metz, and the mistress and the 
mass priests were hustled from his apartments with the alternating 
symptoms, he was employed by the marshal in watching the 
movements of the enemy, and was engaged in the skirmish at 
Haguenau. Then, when in the brilliant moonlight of the 23rd of 
August, the Austrians recrossed the river, on learning that 
Frederick was marching through Bohemia, he was summoned to 
Paris, to find he was so much in favour that he had been selected, 
in preference to any other officer of the “ brigade,” to organise a 
new Irish regiment which was to bear his name. According to 
a contemporary English writer, no better choice could possibly 
have been made. The new colonel is described as “ perfectly 
titted for military affairs; of courage unquestioned, of a vigorous 
constitution, in person very fine; but adding to these qualifica- 
tions a still more useful talent, that of an excellent under- 
standing.” 

The third campaign of the war was planned on a grander scale 
than any which had preceded it. The entire strength of the 
country on its northern frontiers was to be concentrated in a 
surther attack upon the “ Barrier.” With this object Saxe, late 
in April, opened his trenches before Tournay. On the 7th of 
May, the king and the Pompadours reached the front, and took 
up their quarters in the chateau of Chin, close to the pontoons 
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across the Scheld. It was then that Lally saw, probably for 
the first time, the beautiful woman who, in her own declining 
influence, was to stand for a moment between him and the 
scaffold. 

On the 9th of May, the Allies, advancing to the relief of the 
fortress, bivouaced within striking distance of the French lines. 
Saxe at once took steps to protect his works. Marching his 
covering army across the pontoons, he posted it under cover of 
some rising ground, over which the roads from Ath and Mons 
passed as they converged upon the town. The natural strength 
of this position he augmented, by the art of the engineer, to an 
extent which made it, in his opinion, practically impregnable. 
A hundred guns, massed in bastions and redouts along the brow 
of the hill, swept the broad stretch of meadows at its foot, across 
which the attack must be delivered. His flanks, resting on the 
wood of Barri and the marshes of the Scheld, were secure 
against any possible turning movement, whilst the village of 
Fontenoy in his centre, and Antoin and Ramecroix on his right 
and left fronts, heavily armed and entrenched, made any attempt 
to advance without first silencing them a manceuvre of such 
danger that Saxe expressed his disbelief in the existence of a 
general of sufficient intrepidity to attempt it. 

There was one man in the French army who did not, however, 
share the confidence of his chiefs. Two years before Lally had seen 
the English smash “the mousetrap” in which they were caught 
at Dettingen into a thousand pieces, and the dread lest some such 
disaster should occur on the present occasion led him to ride 
round the position on the eve of the battle, in order to satisfy 
himself that it was as impregnable as was supposed. An in- 
spection of the ground on the right, between Fontenoy and 
Antoin, convinced him that a determined enemy might force an 
entrance at that point. His observations were at once reported 
to Noailles. In the gathering twilight the engineers got to work. 
By reveille three new redouts had made the position secure.* 


* Such at any rate is the story as categorically told in the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ but which, like that shortly to be related of the employment 
of the battery in reserve, rests on the unsupported evidence of a writer 
usually identified with Trophime Lally. It becomes consequently of 
primary importance to determine the credibility of the article in question. 
A critical examination of this would, however, demand an article to itself, 
whilst a superficial one would prove merely unsatisfactory. It must 
therefore suffice to say that a close scrutiny of the author’s statements 
has hitherto only succeeded in shaking one of material importance, an: 
the argument by which even this result has been attained, though con- 
vincing, 1s not conclusive. The balance of probability seems on the whole 
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The summer night still shrouded the sleeping camp when 
the reveille sounded in the Allies’ lines. As the day dawned 
the French vedettes caught sight of the misty outlines of the 
columns streaming through the twilight to the front. 

The sun rose in a sky without a cloud. About five o’clock a 
puff of smoke from the ground before the cottages of Fontenoy 
was answered by the deep boom of the cannon. For three hours 
the artillery duel rolled in muttered thunder across the field. 
Then, “at the time when ploughers breakfast,” the drums beat 
the assault. The attack shrieked up across the meadows to 
Fontenoy and Antoin, and the cloud of battle settled angrily 
all along the slope. It rose rapidly towards the river, and as 
it lifted, the group of officers round the king, beneath the gibbet 
on the summit of the hill of the “Justice of Our Lady,” could 
see the Dutch, in their white and orange uniforms, leaping the 
water-courses and crashing through the hedges as they rushed 
in panic to the rear; but it hung persistently along the left, 
where the British were carrying all before them when the 
danger of exposing them any longer in an unsupported attack 
upon the entire French army caused Cumberland reluctantly 
to order their recall. 

It was nearing midday when the British retired. Cumberland, 
furious at the repulse, swore he would do the very thing Saxe 
had declined to contemplate—force his way between the batteries 
without even masking them. Gathering up his British and 
Hanoverian infantry in two deep lines, he rode to their head 
and led the way across the meadows between Fontenoy and the 
wood. As they advanced a terrific hail of projectiles lashed them 
from flank to flank. Still they held on in a grim silence, unbroken 
save by the defiant roll of the drums and the sharp commands of 
the officers to close up the gaps. In this way, like a fleet with 
splintered spars and tattered sails beating up against a hurricane 
to port, they staggered through the storm of fire and glided into 
the calm beyond. The French could scarcely believe their eyes 
when they saw the wave of redcoats surge over the crest of the 
slope and begin to pour down on them. With a savage jest 
about the bridge at Dettingen, Hay waved his hat towards the 
blue ranks before them, and gave the grenadiers the word to 
fire. When the smoke lifted the French guards were seen to 
have been literally blasted from their place in the line. The 


to incline directly to the side of the writer, whose assertions have been 
accepted by at least two eminent French historians, and, with the ex- 
planation given, may fairly be accepted here. 
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erash of musketry died away in a tempest of hurrahs as the 
English strode down the hill. One after another the brigades 
which barred their way were encountered and flung aside with 
such hideous slaughter that, in the phrase of Espagnac, the 
survivors lay “ entrenched behind their own dead.” 

“There was now one dreadful hour,” wrote D’Argenson that 
night to Voltaire, “ when we expected a repetition of Dettingen.” 
Had the Dutch only come on like men that catastrophe would 
have been repeated on a more terrible scale. Already the fiery 
Waldeck was urging them once more to the attack. As they 
emerged, however, from the covered way by which their advance 
was made, in the face of the fire of the redouts which Lailly’s 
foresight had caused to be erected overnight, they again faltered 
and broke. It was then that Saxe, watching from his litter on 
“Gallows Hill” their precipitate retreat, realised it was “ to 
these redouts his safety was entirely due.” 

The sun was still right overhead as the Dutch scattered in 
flight over the meadows before Antoin, and the dying thunder 
of the batteries warned Cumberland, coolly dressing his ranks 
in the very heart of the French position, that he would now 
have to deal single-handed with the entire strength of the enemy. 
How critical the situation was he alone knew, for he had burst 
in where he stood without a thought of the consequences, and 
without even leaving instructions for his support. To Saxe the 
result still appeared so doubtful that he had sent orders for some 
of the brigades on his right to retire in support of the troops 
holding the bridges, and he was engaged in directing this 
movement when Richelieu galloped up with the news that there 
was yet a battery in reserve which might be employed to shake 
the English as a preliminary to a final attack. 

That Richelieu gave this advice and received the credit attaching 
to it we know; but French historians, though differing as to his 
informant, agree that the inspiration was borrowed. Trophime 
Lally declares roundly that, riding across the field to see how 
matters stood, he halted by the Irish to speak to his father, and 
catching at the suggestion, as it was thrown out to him, adroitly 
appropriated it, and this version has been adopted by Michelet 
in a sentence which, for directness, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The proposal, whoever it may have originated with, coincided 
with Saxe’s own view. In a moment the brigadiers were spurring 
down “ Gallow's Hill” to put it into effect. Richelieu rallied the 
household, De Pequigni brought up the guns, Lowendahl rode 
away to the left to let loose the Irish. 

All day the Irish, sheltered by the wood, had listened to the 
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roar of the battle rolling along the front. As the hours slipped 
by, Lally, striding up and down before his regiment in an agony 
of impatience, had read, as clearly as D’Argenson, the threatening 
of disaster. When the afternoon began to wane he was seized 
with terror lest, as at Dettingen, the struggle should be con- 
cluded without the brigade being employed at all. Suddenly, 
about four o’clock, a horseman was seen galloping towards them, 
and Lowendahl reined in his charger beside Clare with the order 
to advance. The moment for which Lally had lived had come. 
The pent-up hatred of years vented itself in his furious word of 
command: “ Forward against the enemies of France and Ireland, 
and no firing till you feel your bayonets in their bellies.” The 
drums struck up the “ White Cockade,” and with a yell of 
“ Remember Limerick!” the brigade swept to the attack. 

As they cleared the wood the field of battle began to unfold 
itself. The English, drawn up in a sort of rough oblong, occupied 
the slope above them, along the foot of which the roll of the 
drums and the shriek of the trumpets mingled in a wild anthem 
as the French, in one vast crescent of horse and foot, stormed up 
from every side. Saxe watched the advance with admiration. 
“The Irish,” he said, “led the way with splendid intrepidity.” 
Hundreds fell as they breasted the rise; but above the crash of 
the musketry their voices rang, screaming to one another to “ be 
steady and remember Limerick.” Clare, Dillon, and Roth all 
were down; but the volleys which had crushed the household 
could not stop the exiles, and with a deafening shout they 
followed Lally as he flung himself, first of all the charging host, 
upon the enemy. For the first time during all those murderous 
hours the English ranks were broken. For a few minutes, with 
indomitable courage, the men struggled to make head against 
the avalanche of steel which was engulfing them. Then slowly 
they gave way, and, wrenching themselves free, began sullenly 
to retire. As the last battalion filed off the field Crawford stood 
up in his stirrups and, lifting his hat, bowed to them over his 
pommel. 

There was-no pursuit. The French, in the expressive phrase 
of Saxe, “had had enough,” but it was the first time since the 
soldiers of Henry of Winchester had fled before the Knights of 
St. Louis, on the field of Taillebourg, that a king of France had, in 
person, defeated the English, and the “ Well Beloved” rode along 
the victorious ranks in a scene of indescribable exultation. As the 
party approached the Irish the Dauphin hurried in advance to 
announce the honours to be bestowed upon the Brigade. He found 
Lally, who had been wounded in the charge, seated on a drum, 
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surrounded by his officers. ‘ Monseigneur,” he returned, with a 
smile, as the prince finished his recital, pointing to his lieutenant- 
colonel and major, who had been struck in the eye and the knee, 
“your favours are like those of the gospel, they descend on the 
halt and the blind.” At that moment the king came up, and 
calling Lally to the front, thanked him for his services and 
nominated him a Brigadier. 

The battle marks a distinct stage in Lally’s career. His 
ability, recognised hitherto only by a small number of experts, 
had attracted popular attention, and there was not wanting those 
who insisted, in the papers and cafés, that but for him the victory 
would have proved a defeat. He finished the campaign in com- 
mand of his battalion, but for the future Saxe himself took care 
that his genius should find larger scope. If, however, at this 
moment his body was in Flanders, his heart was in Scotland, where 
the Jacobites had once more raised the standard of rebellion. No 
sooner, therefore, was the army disposed in winter quarters than 
he hurried to Paris, to bombard the war-office with a scheme for 
the invasion of England. During the golden weeks when the 
Chevalier was advancing on Derby, dissensions in the ministry 
delayed its acceptance, and it was not until the retreat had actually 
commenced that Richelieu was gazetted to the command of an 
expedition to be fitted out at Calais, with Lally as his quarter- 
master-general. 

There was work to be done in connection with this undertaking 
that demanded great literary skill, and the Government summoned 
to its aid the wielder of the most trenchant pen in Europe. It 
was thus that Lally was brought in contact with that remarkable 
man who has sketched his portrait, at two moments of his career, 
in colours which show how fundamentally character may be 
effected by environment. For a month Voltaire and Lally worked 
side by side, and during that time the philosopher formed a high 
opinion of the capabilities of the soldier. “The expedition,” he 
wrote, “ miscarried, but the zeal of Lally had great effect upon 
the ministers, and his boldness was deemed capable of carrying 
through important undertakings.” 

The fact was the decision of the ministry had been taken too 
late. While the Highland army was tramping through the snow 
to Carlisle, the Protestant winds blew steadily into the French 
ports, and the topmasts of Admiral Vernon peered sleeplessly over 
the horizon. When the news of what was happening in England 
at last reached Calais, Richelieu’s ardour began suddenly to 
evaporate. He applied to be relieved of his command on the plea 
of ill-health. As a matter of fact he was suffering from nothing 
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more dangerous than ennui, and the only physic he proposed to 
take was a dose of dissipation in Paris. On Lally the effect was 
exactly the reverse. His courage, his loyalty, his energy, his 
marvellous resource, were all in a moment aflame at the thought 
of his Prince’s misfortunes. 

The despatches of D’Eguilles had made it perfectly clear that 
the retreat had been necessitated by a lack of popular support. 
It followed that anything which would help to instil vigour into 
the nerveless organism of English Jacobitism would prove the 
greatest service that could possibly be rendered to “the Cause.” 
The occupants of the manor-houses and farms, amongst whom 
the main strength of the party lay, though willing enough to 
drink to “the king over the water,” were in no mood to show their 
sympathy in a more direct manner, and there was, perhaps, only 
one section of the community to whom the appeal could be made 
with any prospect of success. The smugglers of the east coast 
were a considerable and powerful body, as ready to sack a custom 
house as run a cargo, and protecting themselves against inter- 
ference by reprisals as swift as they were ferocious. 

Like all followers of illegal occupations they were enemies of 
constituted authority, and had the audacity openly to appear in a 
uniform which they described as that of “Prince Charlie’s 
Volunteers.” Lally’s duties at Calais had brought him in constant 
contact with these men, and he seems to have conceived the idea 
of utilizing their organization as the nucleus of a rising in the 
home counties. Such a movement, supported by the armament 
already prepared at Calais and Boulogne, might achieve anything. 
It might attract the support of the local Jacobites, and rebellion 
is like a snowball, which gathers weight and momentum with 
every additional particle: it would certainly necessitate the with- 
drawal of part at least of the force pressing on the prince’s rear, 
and enable him to effect his junction with the reinforcements 
awaiting him at Glasgow without risking a battle. The mere 
rumour of a French landing did at this moment cause the entire 
suspension of the pursuit for a whole day. 

With Lally to think was to act. Disguised as a smuggler, he 
slipped through the blockading squadron, one winter’s night, and 
landed in England. As long as there was a Jacobite party in the 
Continent, the cabinet of St. James never lacked information 
concerning it. His arrival was known almost as soon as it 
occurred. ‘Colonel Lally,” wrote Vernon laconically to the 
Admiralty, “went over to England in a smuggling boat, dressed 
in a sailor’s habit, where I hope he will meet with his deserts.” 
For a time the object of these good wishes succeeded in bafiling 
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detection. At last he was run to ground in London. The 
officers were on their way to arrest him, when he received warning 
that his hiding-place was discovered. With a price on his head, 
and his description posted at every cross-road, he made his way 
to the coast. There falling in with the crew of a smuggling lugger 
about to sail for France, he engaged himself for the venture. If 
Lally had not yet fathomed the depths of the political convictions 
of “ Prince Charlie’s Volunteers,” he was now to do so. Hardly 
were they at sea before one of his new comrades calmly suggested 
that they might find it more profitable to cruise off the coast 
in hopes of intercepting this Lally, for whose capture so great a 
reward was offered. To this the new hand not unnaturally 
objected. He knew, he told them, every yard of the opposite 
shore, and it would be better, he insisted, to run their cargo 
where they were sure of an immediate and certain market, 
than to risk capture themselves in pursuit of a man they 
would not know even if they saw. His arguments won the day, 
and his pilotage proved so efficient that the lugger was shortly 
brought to by the guns of a French cruiser, and carried into 
Boulogne. 

Neither disappointment, nor danger, nor fatigue could exhaust 
the buoyancy and energy of Lally. Hardly was he ashore when 
he started headlong for Paris to impress upon the Government 
that it was now or never if they intended to assist the Chevalier. 
Had the ministers been frank they would have admitted that, so 
far as they were concerned, it was never. In one way, however, 
the Prince could still be of service to them, by keeping Flanders 
clear of the English during the next campaign. They determined, 
therefore, on making a show of continuing the preparations for an 
invasion, and sent Lally to superintend them. All through that 
brilliant campaign, which opened with the capture of Brussels in 
mid-winter, and did not close till, in the fading light of an October 
afternoon, Saxe’s battalions fought their bloody way into Roucoux, 
Lally was left to eat his heart out on the jetties at Boulogne. As 
the weeks crept by the outlook in the Highlands became darker 
and darker, until there came the tidings that hope had fled with 
the last despairing rush of the clans over the heather at Culloden. 
A few months later the Chevalier landed at Roscof. Lally 
hastened to join him. They met at Saint Ouen, and there the 
unfortunate Prince offered his devoted adherent the only acknow- 
ledgment it was in his power to bestow, a patent of nobility as 
Earl of Moenmoye, Viscount Ballymote, and Baron Tollendaly in 
the peerage of Ireland. These empty titles Lally was far too 
proud to assume. Some day, he replied, he might accept them 
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from his king, till then he would wear no honours than those 
which he could purchase with his sword. 

The darling project of Lally’s life had ended in the most 
complete failure. He was too clear-sighted not to understand 
that the day when Stuarts would re-enter London, and “ the wild 
geese” return to nest along the Shannon, might now never dawn; 
but he was also far too high-spirited to give way to useless regrets. 
“We dream,” he wrote, in the stir of preparations for the coming 
campaign, “of beating the English on this side of the water, 
since we cannot on the other.” 

Never had his professional prospects been brighter than at this 
moment. He was one of the three brigadiers to whom Saxe 
entrusted the defence of the country between Antwerp and 
Malines. So efficiently was the service performed that, at the end 
of six weeks, Cumberland, who had advanced in overwhelming 
force, drew off completely baffled, and, with his opponents hanging 
on his rear, hurried, by forced marches, to the relief of Maestricht, 
which was threatened by Saxe in person. At daybreak, on the 2nd 
of July, the two armies faced one another amidst the amphitheatre 
of the hills around the village of Val. The whole brunt of the 
attack fell on the English. Three times the French recoiled 
before the storm of death, which shrieked out from the orchards 
on their front. Once the Irish, “coming on like very devils,” 
mounted the shelving banks on which Val stood, upon the 
shoulders of their own slain, and were not driven back till the 
white walled cottages were splashed with blood, and the dead lay 
breast high in the village street. If only the defenders had been 
supported nothing could have saved Saxe. But the Dutch fled 
at the order to advance, and the Austrians stood immovable 
behind their own entrenchments, as the English without a bullet 
in their pouches waited for the last attack. Nothing but an 
irresistible charge of their own cavalry saved them from being 
overwhelmed by numbers when, as the afternoon was passing into 
evening, Cumberland passionately gave the order for retreat. 

While the battle lasted Lally was in the thick of it. He led 
one of the most furious rushes through the street of Val, and 
distinguished himself so remarkably that when Saxe detached 
Lowendahl with 36,000 men, to attempt the capture of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, he was named quartermaster-general to his force. 

The fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom was known throughout Holland 
as the “Maiden,” because in the days of the great war, when 
even Namur had opened her gates to the “ Grand Monarch,” the 
foot of a French soldier had never polluted its ramparts. Nature, 
indeed, had conspired with science to render the place impreg- 
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nable. Situated by the estuary of the Scheld, its reduction by 
blockade would have demanded the co-operation of a great fleet 
with the besieging army, whilst its land defences, designed by 
Coehorn himself, were swept by a treacherous morass, the roads 
and canals intersecting which were defended by a series of 
elaborate outworks, from whose walls the eye ranged unchecked 
over the flat pastures fading away on all sides towards the 
horizon and the sea. 

It being imperative in the first instance to force this barrier, 
Lowendahl, on approaching the Scheld, pushed forward a brigade, 
under Lally, to make the attempt where the canal to Antwerp 
passed under the guns of Sandlivet. On the evening of the 
13th of July Lally debouched before the fort. Early next 
morning, on riding out to reconnoitre, he discovered that the 
garrison had decamped in a panic during the night. Instantly 
following up his success, he encamped that afternoon before the 
fortress. Lowendahl, on joining him, found the first trenches 
already sunk, and showed his appreciation of his despatch by 
entrusting to him the preparation of the plan of attack. 

And now began a siege remarkable even in the history of the 
European “ cock-pit.” Day after day, under a hurricane of fire 
which heaped the trenches with dead, the French shovelled their 
way onwards. For two months, said one who was there, nothing 
was heard but the roar of four hundred cannon, lifted into occa- 
sional thunder by an exploding mine; by night the line of 
fortifications could be traced in the flashes of the guns, by day 
the fog of smoke hung over the landscape like a pall. There was 
little close fighting, it was rather an affair of moles. Sometimes, 
however, a pick-axe would fly through the screen of clay which 
separated the galleries, and the miners would meet in a desperate 
struggle by the glimmer of their lanterns. But the most terrible 
conflict was with the climate. The hospital tents were crowded 
with men who staggered, shivering with fever, out of the mists 
which steamed off the morass. As the siege wore to a close, 
20,000 had either perished or been invalided. Lowendahl himself 
was forced for a time to retire without the malarious area to 
recruit his health. Only the steady flow of reinforcements which 
Saxe poured across Brabant enabled the French to maintain their 
grip upon the fortress. 

Amidst scenes like these troops require leading even more 
than in the bloody welter in the breach; and the nerve and 
resource displayed by Lally caused him openly to be spoken of 
round the watch-fires as one of the finest officers in the service. 
A stranger who visited the camp at this moment was astonished 
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at the deference shown to his opinion. He rarely left the front 
save to confer with the general, sleeping in a cloak at the out- 
posts, and while daylight lasted directing the bombardment or the 
work of the sappers in the advanced trenches. Tattoo or reveille 
might bring rest to others, he remained to take command of the 
reliefs, and to defy fatigue as he hourly defied death. His 
escapes, indeed, were the talk of the army. Once he was wounded 
in a hand-to-hand combat in which his men were cut to pieces ; once 
he emerged unscratched from the débris of a mine whose explosion 
had swallowed up every one about him. Still, in spite of his 
exertions, when September came the mighty walls loomed through 
the drifting smoke virtually unharmed. 

The situation was critical. At any moment the autumnal rains 
might reduce the French lines to a quagmire. Already the com- 
missariat difficulties were becoming serious, whilst the Dutch 
ships dropped down the Scheld with supplies inscribed “To the 
Invincible Garrison of Bergen.” Towards the middle of the 
month Lowendahl called a council. There was, he admitted, no 
practical breach, but the very security of the besieged was their 
greatest danger. In his opinion it was one of those occasions 
which demanded a departure from the established rules of war. 
The council voted with him. The attack was ordered for the 
following morning. At midnight on the 15th every gun in the 
batteries vomited out its iron discharge. As day dawned the 
stormers leaped out of the trenches, and rushed to the assault. 
When the sun rose the golden lilies floated over the great fortress 
which, its governor had sworn, “would, like the daughter of 
Virginius, die before suffering pollution from the Gaul.” 

As soon as Bergen was secured, Lowendahl proceeded to clear 
the neighbouring country ; and to Lally, in whom, he declared, 
“the most consummate experience was united with the most 
intrepid courage,” he confided the reduction of the forts upon the 
Scheld. No man ever worked more rapidly than Lally. On the 
2nd of October, Frederick-Henry surrendered after a nine days’ 
siege. Within a few hours, having meanwhile broken ground 
before Lillo, he rode on to reconnoitre St. Croix. While thus 
engaged he was surprised and seized by the enemy’s cavalry. 
As soon as the news reached Lowendahl negotiations were opened 
for his release; while, upon a rumour that advantage would be 
taken of his capture to pay off the scores accumulated in the 
Jacobite cause, Saxe thundered out a threat of instant reprisals. 
The English, however, indignantly repudiated any such intention, 
and on the 8th of November his exchange was effected. 

The matter was not, however, permitted to drop. The personal 
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recklessness of French officers was a cause of considerable danger 
to their commands, and the ministers were, perhaps, not sorry to 
read a lesson to one who never hesitated to express his opinion 
to them in the baldest language possible. At any rate Count 
d’Argenson, who was a friend of Lally’s, intimated somewhat 
caustically to Lowendahl his surprise that his lieutenant should 
have permitted himself to be taken while holding an important 
command ; and a few days later he reiterated his annoyance “ that 
French officers should have to learn from the enemy how to 
protect themselves.” Lowendahl had little difficulty in replying 
to these strictures. Lally, he bluntly replied, was not to blame, 
having been captured by some hussars who had succeeded in 
tricking the French videttes ; and he wound up his defence by 
requesting the minister “not to undervalue an officer always 
actuated by zeal and love of the service.” The displeasure of the 
Government, in whatever it may have originated, found no 
response in the army. Saxe marked his disapprobation in the 
clearest way possible, by nominating Lally his quartermaster- 
general the moment hostilities were resumed. 

Short as was the campaign of 1748, it sufficed for Saxe to 
inflict a crowning disgrace on the allied arms. The town of 
Maestricht was the most important of the fortresses of the Dutch 
border. Holding it Saxe was convinced he would be in a 
position to dictate his own terms to the enemy. With this 
object he set his army in motion early in March; and after an 
exhibition of brilliant strategy, extending over a month, so 
completely outmanceuvred Cumberland that, on the 15th of April, 
he succeeded in drawing his lines tightly round the town. The 
siege was vigorously pressed, but lasted long enough to enable 
Lally to justify the Marshal’s confidence. Though severely 
wounded he continued to perform his duties; and it was in no 
slight degree owing to his exertions that Saxe was able to name 
the 4th of May for the grand assault. On that afternoon, how- 
ever, intelligence reached the camp that the preliminaries of 
peace had been signed, and that the gates of the city were to be 
opened without further bloodshed. 

On the day Maestricht surrendered Saxe reviewed his troops. 
He was taking leave of an army which, for five consecutive 
campaigns, he had led from victory to victory, and in all the 
mighty force drawn up under the shadows of the spires of the 
Datch city, there was not a man who had served him with more 
ability and devotion than his Irish lieutenant. Reining in his 
horse as he came opposite him, he called him to the front of the 
army, and bestowed on him the rank of major-general. “One 
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may sleep in peace,” he exclaimed, in a magnificent eulogy, “ when 
Lally confronts the foe.” 

Few men in that army sheathed their swords with brighter 
prospects than Lally. Six years before he had marched to the 
front a major in Dillon’s, he returned now to Paris a major- 
general, to be cured of his hurt. The process was a tedious one. 
For weeks the wound obstinately declined to close. When at 
Jast he was pronounced convalescent, he threw himself with all 
his old energy into the service of the Chevalier. 

The year 1750 witnessed an extraordinary revival of “ the 
Cause” in England. In the manor houses the ladies were again 
singing the Jacobite songs, whilst their husbands drained immense 
bumpers to the king over the water. In Staffordshire the squires 
dressed their dogs in tartan to hunt a fox in a red jacket; in 
London busts of the Chevalier had an enormous sale. A great 
meeting of the heads of the party was held in the capital in 
September; and it was probably in connection with this that 
Lally once more crossed the Channel. His stay was a short one. 
At the end of a few days Cumberland became so alarmed at his 
presence that he obtained an order for his expulsion. Previous, 
however, to his departure he had a curious adventure with “ the 
Patriot King,” who, with characteristic perversity, entertained 
the conspirator against his father’s throne at a tavern in the city. 

All that Lally had witnessed in London must have convinced 
him that the spirit of the men who lost Edinburgh Castle by 
lingering in a chocolate-house to powder their hair was still 
predominant in the Jacobite ranks. ‘The discovery coming at 4 
time when he was condemned to inaction at home was unfortunate. 
He was so much in earnest as to be incapable of grasping the 
point of Talleyrand’s cynical maxim, “ Above all, no zeal.” Since 
he could not be fighting the English in Flanders, or fomenting 
rebellion in Scotland, he must needs be setting by the ears every 
rascal who sunned himself in a velvet coat on the terrace at 
Versailles. That Lally had a keen scent for a job we know from 
a story in a little read book, the ‘Memoirs of the Marquis 
d’Argenson.’ The writer had somehow become involved in 4 
financial scandal in which the central figure was the Abbé Fumal. 
The affair had been reported to the king, who had investigated it 
in a worthy court for such a monarch, the cabinet of the 
Pompadour. The marquis had bitterly resented the inquiry, and 
in his diary he burst forth into a torrent of maledictions against 
its promoters. 


* The voice,” he writes, “ which formulated the charges was the voice 
of the Duc de Chaulnes, but the hand which aimed the blow was the hand 
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of General Lally. This Irishman,” he storms, “ wicked, ambitious, selfish, 
the bosom friend of De Chaulnes, the arch enemy of my brother, who has 
heaped favours upon him, is the originator of all this. His intemperance, 
his self-seeking, his wish to injure my brother and my family, have made 
this Lally the mainspring of the affair.” 


Scandals at Versailles, in the era of Louis Quinze, were as 
numerous as lackeys, and it is improbable that we shall ever now 
know the sordid details of the story told in the apartments of the 
Pompadour. Of this only can we be sure, that the vapourings of 
the marquis caused no breach between his brother and Lally. 
At the same time it would not surprise one to learn that Lally, 
who, in the words of Comte d’Argenson, never knew when to be 
blind, had mixed himself up with a matter he would have been 
wiser to have avoided. 

It was not long, however, before Lally found something more 
worthy of his attention than these miserable court intrigues, 
The peace between France and England was in reality nothing 
but an armed truce, and the provocation to exchange it for open 
war was not long in coming. Early in May, 1756, a couple of 
French ships, part of a fleet which was endeavouring to make the 
St. Lawrence, fell in with Boscawen’s squadron off Cape Race. 
The English were convinced that a descent upon Newfoundland 
was intended, but hostilities had not been declared, and Howe 
and Andrews, who were the only captains within gunshot, 
hesitated to engage. Suddenly from the flagship, which was 
becalmed in the offing, came the signal of “ Old Dreadnought” 
to know what they staided for. The question did not need to 
be repeated. In two hours the red ensign had replaced the 
Fleur de Lys. 

The insult was a gross one. As soon as the news reached 
Paris the council was summoned, and Lally was bidden to attend. 
His voice, it may be imagined, was not for half measures. There 
were, he told the ministers, three courses open to them. A 
descent on England in concert with the Chevalier ; an attack on 
America; or an invasion of India. Of all those present Comte 
d’Argenson alone supported him. The rest voted for demanding 
satisfaction, and endeavouring to prevent a rupture. “ You will 
not,” replied Lally, “obtain the one, nor will you avoid the other, 
but you will lose a golden opportunity of crushing the enemy.” 

His advice was even sounder than he suspected. There were 
in England at that moment but three regiments fit for service. 
It required, however, the destruction of their mercantile marine 
to convince the council of the futility of temporizing. 

Meantime, by desire of d’Argenson, Séchelles was instructed to 
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assist Lally in formulating a scheme for an attack on India. 
The report was presented only to be shelved by the ministers in 
favour of a plan for forcing England to an accommodation by a 
threat of invasion. With this object an army was encamped along 
the coast. In December, Lally was ordered to assume command 
of the division cantonned in Picardy. 

Never was the marvellous energy of the man more conspicuous 
than during the next few months. Not only was his command 
maintained in the highest state of efficiency, but a fresh 
conspiracy was organised amongst the Jacobites in England. 
Yet, in spite of this, he found time to cross the Pyrenees to 
confer with the Chevalier at the chateau of the Duc de Bouillon, 
in Navarre, and later to meet him, at Nanci, in the palace of King 
Stanislas. By March the situation had become so threatening 
that King George announced to Parliament that the country was 
in danger of invasion. Suddenly all these projects were cast to 
the four winds. With incredible vacillation, the Government had 
once more changed its mind. In the middle of July Lally was 
summoned to Paris to find that the Chevalier had been thrown 
cver in favour of the India Company. 

The fact was that the ministers had been rudely awakened to 
the failure of their temporizing policy. The destruction of their 
shipping, with its consequent stagnation of trade, was goading the 
commercial community into fury. It was manifest that something 
must be done; and Moras, who had succeeded Séchelles in the 
unenviable task of controlling the national finances, had determined 
that of the three courses originally propounded by Lally that of 
an attack in India presented fewest difficulties. In coming to 
this conclusion he had been largely influenced by the report 
which ever since its presentation to the council had lain neglected 
in the pigeon-holes at the Treasury. A study of this document 
captivated the new minister, just as, in days gone by, the 
despatches on Russia had charmed Fleury. He sent for Lally, 
and proposed that he should put his words into deeds. The offer 
was a tempting one, but Lally hesitated. He felt himself bound, 
he explained, in the first instance to the Chevalier. Moras was 
prepared for this. He produced a letter in which Louis an- 
nounced his unalterable determination to give no further assist- 
ance to the Prince. In that decision Lally read the death- 
warrant of the Jacobite cause. He bowed to the inevitable, and 
consented to the proposition. His acceptance was at once notified 
to the directors of the India Company. A deputation was elected 
to wait upon the minister for war with a request for his services. 

The demand came upon d’Argenson as a shock. He knew his 
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man far better than the whole court of directors and all the 
financiers who ever attempted to balance a French budget. The 
idea that of all men Lally, the irascible, uncompromising, defiant 
Lally, should be let loose amongst the scum of swindlers and liars 
who had made their home on the Coromandel coast would have 
convulsed him with laughter had he not too clearly seen the 
tragic side of the affair. ‘You are making a mistake!” he said 
to the deputation. “I understand better than you the worth of 
M. de Lally; nay, more, he is my friend; but he should be left 
with us in Europe. He is ablaze with zeal. He makes no 
compromise when discipline is in question. He loathes deceit. 
He is irritated by the slightest procrastination. He never knows 
when to be blind, and what he sees he expresses his opinion of 
in unmeasured language. All this is as it should be at home, 
but in your factories in Asia! picture to yourselves the results. 
At the first act of negligence, at the first sign of insubordination, 
at the first suspicion of knavery, he will thunder out his dis- 
pleasure, even if he does not resort to sterner measures. ‘Those 
whom he strikes will find their revenge in thwarting him; and 
Pondicherry will have factions in its streets in addition to the 
English at its gates. I believe the schemes of M. de Lally to be 
excellent, but he is not the man to execute them. Leave me now 
to think over the matter, and return for my decision.” 

The warnings of d’Argenson fell on deaf ears. The deputation 
returned more than ever enamoured of their choice. ‘ This 
terrific activity, this severity of discipline, this frankness of 
character were,” they explained, “the very virtues they had need 
of to stamp out the corresponding vices of the existing régime.” 
D’Argenson shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ You wish for M. de Lally,” 
he said ; “ you shall have him, but I wash my hands of the results. 
{ have warned you, it is for you to warn your agents. As for us, 
gentlemen,” he concluded, turning to Lord Clare and the Duke 
of Fitzjames, who had come to back the demand of the directors, 
“let us preach to our friend moderation in doing what is right, 
and patience in witnessing what is wrong.” 

With that prophetic warning, the story of Lally’s career in 
Europe comes to a close. Kindly and wise as d’Argenson’s words 
had been there was a tremor of unintentional sarcasm in their 
final ring. “ Patience in witnessing what is wrong!” As weil 
preach humility to Cleon or moderation to Alexander. The 
parable in which the mother of the earliest of all his patrons held 
up the mirror to her son might have been applied to him. All 
the good fairies had lavished gifts on him at his christening; 
then came a wicked fairy who with every blessing mingled a 
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curse. There probably never was a man who suffered in a 
greater degree from the defects of his qualities. His very 
earnestness rendered him impatient of opposition, his eloquence 
not infrequently exploded in unrestrained invective, his trans- 
parent honesty hurried him into excess in combating evil. It 
never seems to have occurred to him to meet a knave with any- 
thing but a curse or a blow, and there certainly never was a man 
who suffered fools less gladly. When it is remembered that he 
was about to take his stand in a community composed almost 
entirely of one or the other, the misgivings of d’Argenson are not 
difficult to comprehend. 

When we catch sight of him once more it is against a lurid 
background of battle-smoke, of lies, and of chicane. The man the 
sweetness of whose disposition had fascinated Voltaire by the 
sands near Calais, has given place to the man whose violence 
filled the great writer with horror, and the provocation which 
gave rise to it with inexpressible pity. We see him with 
clenched fist and lowering brow trampling his remorseless way 
through force and fraud to where, in the winter sunlight of the 
Place de Greve, the executioner of Paris waits with uplitted axe. 


Freperick Drxon. 





Monsieur le President. 


In private life his name was Frangois Tripet, but, at the time of 
which I write, he was always known in Bonthex as “ Monsieur le 
Président.” Men who would have stopped and had a friendly 
chat with mere Francois Tripet, raised their hats and stood aside 
for Monsieur le Président. Little children going to school would 
greet him with a timid “ Bon jour,” trembling the while, they 
knew not why. When he entered one of the seven cafés of the 
place (which was not seldom), the men rose and took off their 
hats. He was autocrat of Bonthex. 

Yet, to the eyes of a mere Englishman, there was nothing in 
Monsieur le Président’s outward appearance to distinguish him 
from other men. He was a broad-shouldered, heavy fellow, good- 
natured, and inclined to be sleepy. On week-days he wore an old 
blouse—which had once been blue—a battered straw hat with a 
very broad brim, trousers of a faded mud colour, and clumsy hob- 
nailed boots. For Sundays, funerals, and feast days, he had a black 
suit of good wearing material, and a black felt hat, in shape like a 
pork pie with a brim to it. But this was the costume of all the 
other men of the place, except Samuel, the butcher, who wore a 
pink blouse when on duty, and the gendarme and the curé, who, 
of course, had their uniforms. 

He was not an old man—just old enough to have a grown-up 
daughter and no more—and his close-cropped head showed no 
tinge of grey. What his presidential duties were I could never 
find out. People spoke with hushed voices of a communal 
council, where councillors met together for the public good. 
My landlady once had the goodness to point out to me two of 
the councillors from the window of the hotel. One was carrying a 
load of wood, and the other was watching him do it. Both were 
smoking curved wooden pipes, with metal lids to keep the weather 
from their tobacco, and they nodded to each other, neither speaking 
or taking his pipe from his mouth. 

I was glad to learn that the council did some work in the 
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person of at least one of its members, but what were the 
president’s duties? I put the question to my landlady, and 
she told me that “Monsieur le Président had many affairs,” a 
reply which set me wondering how he managed to spend so much 
of his time in the cafés, and why he was always half asleep when 
I met him. 

One afternoon, when walking, or rather scrambling, for the 
path was steep, in the pine forests behind the village, I heard the 
sound of chopping hard by, and came upon Monsieur le Président. 
He was seated upon a felled tree from which the bark had been 
stripped, and his eyes were closed. One hand held a stumpy 
lead pencil: the other, a very greasy notebook. At a little 
distance, two men with axes were chopping away at a giant pine. 
Thinking that Monsieur le Président was taking a nap, I deemed 
it advisable to retire without disturbing him, but, just as I was 
stepping away noiselessly over the mossy ground, he opened his 
eyes with a yawn. 

I stopped and wished him “Good day.” He looked at me 
sleepily for some seconds, and then held out his hand. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” he said, with a certain air of con- 
descension. ‘ You are making a walk.” 

I assented, and he seemed surprised at his own discernment. 

“Do you please yourself at Bonthex?” he asked, re-opening 
his eyes after a drowsy interval. 

“T am charmed with the place,” I said. “It is so pretty and 
80 quiet.” 

“Ah!” he said. “But it is a pity that we have not yet the 
electric light in the village.” 

I had never dreamt of such a luxury in Bonthex, and I said as 
much. 

“That will come,” he yawned, “that will come. Next year 
we hope to have a surplus, and then we shall instal the electric 
light in the village. There is motive power enough—torrents on 
all sides. Next year we shall instal the electric light, and the 
year after that we shall think about the telephone.” 

“But where will the money come from?” I asked, in amaze- 
ment. 

“The Communal revenue is large, and next year we hope to 
have a surplus,” he explained, with a wave of his hand in the 
direction of the woodcutters. 

I understood from the gesture that the forests were a large 
source of revenue to the Commune. 

“ You have no forests in England?” he murmured, closing his 
eyes once more. 
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“Oh, yes, we have forests!” I replied, thinking of Epping. 

“Vraiment!” he murmured, very drowsily. “Then why do 
the English come to see our forests when they have them at 
home? But perhaps you have no mountains.” 

I was thinking of describing North Wales to my friend, when a 
loud crash nearly deafened me. The ground shook under my feet, 
and the woodcutters raised a shout of triumph. The tree had 
fallen. . 
Monsieur le Président opened his eyes, looked at me, then at 
the tree, then at his pencil, and then at his notebook. 

“Pardon, monsieur! You smoke ?” he said, rising and fumbling 
under his blouse. ‘“ Permit me to offer you a cigar.” 

Upon my taking one he showed a strong tendency to relapse 
into his former drowsy state, but happening to prick himself with 
the lead pencil he thought better of it, and began to stroll 
leisurely towards the tree. 

“Pardon, monsieur!” he said, turning with an air of import- 
ance when he had made a few steps. “It is necessary to excuse 
me! I am here to supervise the cutting of the trees of the 
Commune.” 

With that he drew from his pocket a long piece of tape, marked 
off in metre lengths, and resumed his way. 

Having watched him measure the tree, I walked down the steep 
path back to my hotel, much edified by the knowledge I had that 
day obtained of Monsieur Tripet’s presidential duties. But I 
could not help wondering why everybody should treat him with 
such deference. Like every other Swiss Commune, Bonthex is 
a little republic in itself, combining with other village republics 
to form the larger republic called the Canton, which, in its tura, 
combines with other cantons to form the Swiss Confederation. 

Not four people in the whole village knew who was at tbat 
time President of the Confederation, and not two could give me 
the name of the President of the Cantonal Council. Evidently 
these worthy gentlemen were not much thought of. Then why, 
in the name of goodness, should the Communal President be 
treated with such fulsome respect ? 

I consulted Samuel, the butcher, upon the subject, one evening, 
when we chanced to be together in one of the seven cafés of the 
place. Samuel being rather a friend of mine, I felt that I could 
speak my mind freely. 

“Why,” I asked, “do you all treat Monsieur Tripet as if he 
were a despot with power of life and death over his subjects, 
instead of the President of an enlightened and republican com- 
mune?” 
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Samuel took his pipe out of his mouth and stared at me in 
amazement. 

“You ask me why?” 

I nodded. 

“ Monsieur le Président is rich!” he said. 

“Indeed !” 

*‘Qui, monsieur !—and learned!” 

It was the first I had heard of it. 

‘‘Oui, monsieur, he is a good president. And then—nobody 
else would be it!” 

“ Be what?” 

“Be president, b’en sur! The work is too hard for most 
people, but Monsieur le Président is energetic as—as——” 

He paused, looking round for a simile. 

“ As an elephant!” he cried triumphantly, catching sight of an 
advertisement of somebody’s chocolate, in which that animal 
played a leading part. “He is energetic as an elephant! Nobody 
else would be president but he! Other sort of work one can 
leave to his wife, but the president must do his own. If there is 
field-work to be done one can send his wife, and stop at home at 
his ease and smoke his pipe. It’s the same for pig-killing. When 
there is a pig to kill I say to Julie, ‘Go, kill the pig!’ and it is 
done. ‘The same for sheep. Unhappily she is not strong enough 
for the oxen and calves.” 


He sighed, and veiled his modest face in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ But it is different with him,” he continued, with a jerk of his 
thumb in the direction of Monsieur Tripet’s chalet. ‘ Monsieur 
le Président is a wonderful man. Even when he was simple 
‘Monsieur’ he used to keep his wife at home and do all the 
outdoor work himself. Dame! he used to treat her more like a 
vase of porcelain than a woman. So, when the old president died, 
we elected him to the place, seeing how energetic he was. He 
wished at first to refuse, because, he said, he had enough work to 
do of his own without any public business. But we arranged all 
that. Ah, oui! we arranged all that!” 

“And how ?” I asked, deeply interested. 

“ Well, we made an arrangement that the Commune should take 
charge of his lands, while he should occupy himself entirely 
with the affairs of the Commune. It was a good bargain.” 

“For him—yes! But for you?” 

“Better for us than for him, monsieur. He is obliged to 


do his work himself, while the women do our work and his field- 
work as well.” 
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“ But is that fair to the women ?” I asked. 

“Dame! There are more women than men in the village. It 
is right that they should do the greater share of the work.” 

“ And the president’s wife?” 

“She is dead.” 

Samuel sighed, and blew a cloud of smoke up to the grimy 
ceiling. 

“Poor Monsieur le Président! He has never been the same 
man since. But he is energetic—energetic as an elephant! And 
he has a daughter.” 

It was not long before I found out the true secret of Monsieur 
Tripet’s influence with the younger and more turbulent members 
of the community. He had a daughter—and his daughter was 
beautiful. 

She was just seventeen at the time of which I write. Tall and 
rather broadly-built, she seemed a woman already. And, indeed, 
she had kept house for Monsieur le Pré-ident for three years past 
in a truly womanly manner. Entirely without affectation, at 
once stately and*graceful, with her thick coils of golden-brown 
hair, her exquisite oval face, her hazel eyes—half pensive, half 
roguish—her clear, healthy complexion, rather enhanced than 
spoilt by sunburn ; no wonder that she was the idol of every man, 
boy, and hobbledehoy in Bonthex. 

A sculptor would have looked upon her figure in the light of an 
inspiration; and a mere stonemason, seeing her walk across the 
little “place,” would have turned sculptor on the spot. Her 
beauty was the apotheosis of the peasant type. I could never 
imagine her in a ball-room. A Parisian costume would have made 
her look ridiculous, but in her peasant’s dress, amid her village 
surroundings, she was perfect. 

On Sunday mornings, when she walked home from mass by her 
father’s side, it was almost laughable to see how the youth of the 
village vied with each other in little attentions. Some presented 
her with little nosegays of flowers. The gifts of others took the 
less poetical, but more practical, form of boxes of chocolate or 
bonbons. Even the old curé would pause in his hurried flight 
from church to dinner, to pat her on the cheek in a fatherly way. 
Other girls, less favoured by nature, cast envious glances in her 
direction, but without spite, for they had grown up in the 
knowledge of her superiority. The walk from church was nothing 
bat a triumphal procession. ‘The least puddle in the roadway 
was excnse enough for the proffer of an arm—or rather of twenty 
arms. And, when at length the president’s chalet was reached, 
all the youths who had taken part in the little cortege came up 
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one by one, to shake hands. Great burly fellows trembled and 
blushed as they touched her, and it was not without relief that 
they turned to make their adieux to Monsieur le Président. As 
for her father, he worshipped the very ground on which she trod. 
As Samuel said of her mother, “ He treated her more like a vase 
of porcelain than a woman.” He was quite wide awake only when 
with her. 

I could not help wondering whom she would marry. There was 
nobody in Bonthex worthy of her—of that I was quite sure. In 
my heart of hearts I was convinced that there was but one person 
in the world truly worthy of her, and that person was—myself. 
But I had had a similar conviction before with reference to 
other beautiful women ; but they, alas, had failed to see matters 
in the same light. 

Besides, I could not think of her seriously, of course. I was a 
gentleman of position, and, although she was—well, something very 
like a lady of quality—I must needs marry a girl in my own class 
of life, so I put the thought entirely out of my head, and—took 
the earliest opportunity of calling upon Monsieur le Président. 

My first visit was made in the evening, immediately after 
supper—the fashionable hour for calling at Bonthex if the caller 
wishes to find his friend at home. I found Monsieur le Président 
seated on a bench under the apple-tree at the back of his chalet, 
with his daughter knitting by his side. It was already dusk, and 
the whiteness of the snow-clad peaks above seemed to draw all the 
light from the valley to itself. 

Monsieur le Président rose to meet me. “You are welcome 
monsieur,”’ he said. ‘“ Be seated, I pray. Run to the house, 
Blanche, and bring a chair for monsieur. This bench is not 
comfortable enough.” 

I begged that mademoiselle would do nothing of the kind, the 
bench being all that I could wish. Room was made for me 
between father and daughter, and the latter went on with her 
knitting. She must have knitted by instinct, for it was far too 
dark to see the stitches. 

“Do you please yourself at Bonthex, monsieur?” inquired 
her father. He always asked me the same question whenever we 
met, 

“Oh, yes, very well!” I replied. “I like quiet places.” 

“ Ah, oui! it is quiet! One must confess it! But when we 
have installed the electric light and the telephone, it will be 
different. Then someone will build a big hotel on the Alp 
there above the forest, and foreigners will come and spend 
money.” 
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“T should go somewhere else then,” I said, laughing. “I do 
not like big hotels.” 

“Mais, comment? Monsieur likes not the big hotels,” he 
exclaimed. “Is it possible? Dost hear that, Blanche?” 

Blanche looked at me in amazement. Her eyes certainly were 
beautiful, even in the dusk. 

“Can one be a foreigner and not love the great hotels?” she 
said wonderingly. ‘ But monsieur teases us, no doubt.” 

“TI came here for peace and quiet,” I explained, “and I have 
found both. But the hotel would destroy all that, and would 
make of Bonthex a place like another.” 

“But, monsieur, it was on your account that my father first 
thought of having a hotel here.” 

“On my account?” 

“Mais oui, monsieur. We have had foreigners here before, but 
only for a day or two, and then they have gone away. But you 
—you have stayed so long that my father feels ashamed that there 
is nothing more commodious than a little inn in the village.” 

“Qui, monsieur,” her father chimed in, ‘and when we shall 
have installed the electric light and the telephone you can tell 
your friends about Bonthex, and they can come and spend 
money.” 

I was too astonished to make any reply. 

“ At present, Blanche,” said Monsieur le Président, peering at 
his watch, “it is time for thee to go to bed. Thou hast the butter 
to make to-morrow morning.” 

She shook hands with me, kissed her father, and disappeared 
within the house. 

“Let us go to the café, monsieur, and drink a good glass 
together,” said Monsieur le Président, rising. ‘ Ah, it will be 
different when we have installed the electric light and the 
telephone. Pardon, monsieur, you will smoke a cigar?” 

After that I used frequently to spend my evenings with 
Monsieur Tripet, either at his chalet or at one of the cafés. And 
I thought of Mademoiselle Blanche more than was good for me. 

So the time wore on, until one morning I received a letter 
calling me back to England on urgent business. Having packed 
up my things, I walked down the village to bid farewell to 
Monsieur le Président. I found him seated in his little bureau, 
poring over certain documents, while Blanche, leaning over his 
shoulder, expounded their contents to him. Was this the learned 
man of whom Samuel had spoken ? 


“T have come to make my adieux, Monsieur le Président,” 
I sai , 
said. 
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“ Yon are going to leave us?” he asked, “and so suddenly ?” 

I explained that I was called away on business. 

‘Ah, business,” he exclaimed. “It is business before all 
things. I know something about that.” He glanced somewhat 
ruefully at his little desk strewn with papers. 

“You have much to do?” I asked. It was the first time I had 
seen him at work, and I felt interested. 

“Qui, monsieur,I haveenough. The Cantonal authorities have 
just sent me a notice—and such a notice! There are words in it 
as long as my little finger. I should never be able to read it 
without the help of my little Blanche here. I can read a word of 
two syllables, or even three, but when it comes to four and five— 
Mon Dieu! it is nonsense to me.” 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Tripet,” I said, shaking his hand. “I 
hope that we shall meet again one of these fine days.” 

“You must come back for Blanche’s wedding” he said, 
returning the pressure of my hand. 

“Ts she engaged, then?” I asked, startled. 

“Non, non! Pas encore!” said Monsieur Tripet. ‘She has 
not yet chosen, and I have not yet thought enough about it. I 
fear she will not be able to marry in Bonthex. It is the 
custom here for men to’make slaves of their wives, and I would 
not have my darling do the work of a horse at any man’s bidding. 
I fear she will have to seek her husband elsewhere. But she 
will marry, she will marry.” 

I remarked that it would be her own fault if she did not, and 
forthwith took my leave. On my way back to the inn I met 
Samuel in his pink blouse, dragging a sturdy goat to the 
slaughter. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ you come from chez Monsieur le Président— 
the good man. But it will be a good thing for the village when 
Mademoiselle Blanche is married. All the young men are 
quarrelling about her, but I should not wish a son of mine 
to marry her. : She-has been too much petted and pampered at 
home. A poor man’s wife must work.” 

“ While her husband smokes his pipe,” I suggested. ‘But do 
you think she will be married soon? She is so young.” 

“Who can tell? Monsieur le Président has his ideas, and he 
thinks. Dame! What a head he has! Au revoir, monsieur. 
Bon voyage—et—bon—retour.” 

The last words were spoken under difficulties, as the goat 
started off at a great pace down the road, dragging Samuel 
with it. 


* * » - *% 
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As the coach rattled down the zigzag road among the pine 
woods, affording now a view of the wide Rhone valley far below, 
now a glimpse of the village I was leaving, its bright green 
pastures contrasting strangely with the sombre hues of the forest 
and the blue-grey of the rocky heights above, I vowed in my heart 
that I would return to Bonthex in three months’ time at the 
latest. I longed to see the place in winter, when it is shut off 
from the rest of the world, and the snow is often six feet deep 
round the chalets. How cosy it would be to spend a long evening 
in the President’s kitchen-parlour, with a wood fire crackling and 
sputtering in the great stone stove, and Mademoiselle Blanche 
knitting sedately in her little chair by her father’s side. 

But it was not to be. Two years passed, and I had all but 
forgotten Monsieur le Président and his lovely daughter, when, 
happening to be in that part of Switzerland, I again climbed the 
path through the pine forest and walked up the village street. 
It was a bright summer day, and the grasshoppers were chirping 
shrilly amid the upland pastures. 

The place was the same as ever; the old wooden chalets, tanned 
a rich brown by exposure to the weather; the church with its 
quaint gilded spire, the huge wooden crucifix at the churchyard 
gate, the little shrine by the post-office. But in the post-office 


itself I noticed a change. A new word had been added to the 
announcement above the door :— 


“Bureau pes Postes et TELEGRAPHES 
DE 


BonTHEX 
TELEPHONE.” 


Also, jutting out from a corner of the wooden wall of a house 
opposite, a little metal shade in shape like a Chinaman’s hat, 
from which a tiny glass globe depended. The electric light was 
installed at last. 

I found the little inn unchanged as to the outside, save that 
the old signboard, with its grotesque portrait of William Tell, 
had been removed, and a board placed over the door, with the 
inscription :— 

“ Hore, Pension DE BontHex.” 


But within all was changed. The wooden walls of the staircase 
and passages had been planed down and painted to represent 
marble. There was electric light in all the rooms, which were 
numbered : one, two, three, and so forth, “ pour ne pas se tromper,” 
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as mine hostess told me with great glee. Only the person of the 
landlady had undergone no change, and when, having unpacked 
my portmanteau, I went to have a chat with her in the kitchen, 
I was relieved to find that sanctum as untidy, as smoky, and as 
redolent of garlic as formerly. 

“Qui, monsieur, Bonthex is much changed,” she said, in reply 
toa remark of mine. “We have made some progress since you 
have been away.” 

“ Monsieur le Président, is he always well?” I inquired. “ And 
Mademoiselle Blanche—-is she yet married ?” 

The good lady held her apron to her eyes. 

“ Ah, monsieur, then you have not heard? She is dead, there 
is already three months. You can see her grave in the cemetery, 
close to the great white rose tree.” 

“But how! of what did she die?” I asked, shocked at the 
news. “She was so robust, so healthy.” 

“ Ah, monsieur, it was not of any malady that she died. The 
good God and the Holy Virgin have more ways than one of taking 
folk to themselves. Poor Blanche was climbing in the mountains, 
seeking the gentians, when a great stone fell and struck her here” 
(my landlady put her hand to the crown of her head), “and she 
died. It was very sad. Madame Charraz, of the Post, and I, we 
prepared her for the burial. Never have I seen a more beautiful 
corpse. She looked like an angel asleep. All the world was at 
the funeral.” 

“ And Monsieur le Président ?” I asked. 

“ Ah, the poor, good man! After the funeral he shut himself 
up in his house for two whole days, and no one saw him, only 
Monsieur le curé was admitted. And, at the end of that time, he 
came out and went about his affairs the same as usual, except 
that his hair is quite grey. And he has never spoken of Blanche 
but once, when he told Samuel that where his daughter had gone 
she would never have to be the slave of any man. That was a 
funny thing to say, n’est-ce pas, monsieur? Any other man 
would have regretted that she had not lived to make him a 
grandfather. But Monsieur le Président has his ideas.” 

There were four people at supper besides myself, two English 
girls of the emancipated, self-assertive type, who were on a 
walking tour, a French artist, and a Swiss commercial traveller. 

The two girls were loud in their praises of Bonthex. It was 
such a pretty place, so out of the beaten track. And the air was 
so delightfully invigorating. They had been strolling round the 
churchyard that afterncon. Had I been there? ‘The roses were 
so lovely, and such quaint inscriptions on the graves. One, in 
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particular, had struck them as very droll; it was on quite a new 
gravestone too. The younger girl had made a rough translation 
of it in her memorandum book. There it was. 

I took the note-book and read :— 


“In memory of 
BLANCHE, 
beloved and only daughter of 
Francois TRIPET, 


President of this Commune, 
whom the good God thought fit to 
take away from her father in the same 
year that the telephone was installed at Bonthex. 
Au revoir.” 


E. Grecx. 





Alas, Poor Sido! 


“ Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth.” 
Byron : Epitaph on his dog Boatswain. 


Dr. Jonnson, in some lines on friendship, written in early life, 
exclaims from out the fulness of his heart :— 


“Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven; 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied.” 


and concludes— 


“Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow 
When souls to blissful climes remove: 
What rais’d our virtue here below 
Shall aid our happiness above.” 


And yet it is partly on the very score of their capacity for 
friendship, denied them by Dr. Johnson, that so many people not 
only credit animals with souls, but claim for them a share in the 
“blissful climes” beyond. Perhaps, if one may venture the 
Hibernianism, if Dr. Johnson’s favourite cat Hodge, or any of its 
predecessors, had been a dog, its master might have changed this 
opinion—which he never seems to have done—and not have limited 
the gift of friendship, and all that gift involves, to men and 
angels, Though it is a pretty picture, that of the pampered Hodge 
scrambling up the doctor’s breast to be stroked down and caressed, 
with word and whistle, its master tolerantly conscious the while 
that it was something other than friendship (perhaps oysters) 
that occasioned the affectionate demonstration to which he yet 
gave so ample a return. 

Not but that poor puss also has been credited by many with 
that divine spark, the capacity for affection. A writer in TempLe 
Bar, speaking of her cat Princess, tells of the gaze of love and 
devotion which would deepen in the creature’s amber eyes when 
fixed upon her, “with something indefinable beneath, which I 
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remembered when, years afterwards, I read Tourguénieff’s prose- 
poem to his dog: ‘Two souls in this room, my dog andi’”* It 
is a cat that Swinburne glorifies in one of his most glowing and 
graceful poems, his “stately, kindly, lordly friend,” descended 
from wild woodland creatures, and remaining free as they— 


“Vanquished not, but reconciled, 
Free from curb of aught above 
Save the lovely curb of love. 


Love through dreams of souls divine 
Fain would shine 

Round a dawn whose light and song 

Then should right our mutual wrong— 

Speak, and seal the love-lit law 

Sweet Assisi’s seer foresaw.” 


But, as in the case of Pope’s poor Indian, it is the faithful dog 
around whom these hopes (or else these fears) are most prone to 
gather. Pope’s lines hardly need quotation. But art is long, 
and memory is short, and old poets are superseded by the new, 


few of whom, however, could have written the passage in 
question :— 


“Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way: 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven; 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold: 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


Mrs. Browning, “leaning from her human” to pronounce a 
blessing on her loving “ Flush,” expresses the yearning of many 


who, reading the soul in their dog’s eyes, grieve to think it should 
be doomed to annihilation :— 


“Mock I thee in wishing weal ? — 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 
Thou art made so straightly, 
Blessing needs must straighten too,’— 


So that she could call down only temporal blessings on his head 


* TemMPLE Bar: December, 1895. 
VOL. OXIII, 
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—her gentle fellow-creature that yet could love so well, and evoke 
such lovein return. Strange it does not seem to have occurred to 
her, as it has to others, that love of its very essence is immortal, 
a spark divine that cannot be put out, and that heavenly pity is 
not to be supposed to fall short of human. 

In very much the same strain as Mrs. Browning does 
Lamartine address his canine friend, but to what a different 
conclusion does he come! The difference between himself and 
his dog, he wisely says, is known only to the Creator, that Power 


“cc 
. 


. which links by a fraternal tie 
The meanest of His creatures with the high,” 


and which alone can reckon the degrees in the scale of being 
between the dog’s “instinctive lamp,” that yet was never known 
to fail, and the brighter but more fitful ray that animates its 
master’s frame. 

“Oh, my poor Fido!——” 


he goes on, recalling, as does the English poetess, with tender 
gratitude, the tokens of his dumb friend’s ceaseless, self-sacrificing 
love :— 
“When tokens such as these thy reason speak 

(Reason which with thy love compared is weak), 

I cannot, will not, deem thee a deceiving 

Illusive mockery of human feeling, ... 

A mere automaton, on which our love 

Plays as on puppets when their wires we move— 

No! when that feeling quits thy glazing eye 

*T will live in some blest world beyond the sky. 


“No! God will never quench His spark divine, 
Whether within some glorious orb it shine, 

Or lighten up the spaniel’s tender gaze, 

Who leads his poor blind master through the maze 
Of this dark world——” * 


“T hae never been able to persuade my heart and my under- 
standin’ that dowgs haena immortal sowls!” pants the Shepherd 
in ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ when Mr. North’s “ great Newfunlan’” 
swims out to the assistance of himself and his companion, 
Mr. Tickler, caught in a swell in the sea off Portobello, and 
alternately lends them the support of his tail and neck till they 
get into smooth water. ‘“ His sowl mawn be immortal!” 

“T am sure, James,” returns the no less grateful Tickler, “ that 


* “Jocelyn’s Episode”: translated by the author of ‘Episodes of 
Insect Life.’ ; 
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if it be, I shall be extremely happy to meet Bronté in any future 
society.” 

. The minister wad ca’ that no orthodox,” rejoins the canny 
Shepherd, “But the mystery o’ life canna gang out like the pluff 
o’ a cawnle.” 

Later on, when the noble beast has been cruelly poisoned, 
Christopher North (Professor Wilson) and his friends sit dis- 
coursing sorrowfully on his thousand virtues—for dogs have been 
mourned only with less bitter grief than human beings, and 
almost as tender images have gathered about their memory. Sir 
Walter Scott, in face of impending ruin, confesses, in his Diary 
(December, 1825), that, among all his sad thoughts, the saddest 
was that of his dogs, waiting vainly for him at Abbotsford. “It 
is foolish,” he adds, “but the thoughts of parting from these 
dumb* creatures have moved me more than any of the painful 
reflections I have put down.” 

“Often do I wonder,” says the Shepherd, harking back to his 
former musings as to Bronté’s chance of life beyond the grave, 
“whether or no birds, and beasts, and insecks, hae immortal 
sowls!” To which the English Opium-Eater, who happens to be 
present, responds :— 


“What God makes, why should He annihilate? Quench our own pride 
in the awful consciousness of our Fall, and will any other response come 
from that oracle within us, Conscience, than that we have no claim on 
God for immortality more than the beasts, which want, indeed, ‘ discourse 
of reason,’ but which live in love, and by love, and breathe forth the 
manifestations of their being through the same corruptible clay which 
makes the whole earth one mysterious burial-place, unfathomable to the 
deepest soundings of our souls!” 


So happy a reproduction of De Quincey’s tone and manner, 
that one would fain believe the words to have been taken down 
verbatim from his lips :— 


“True, Mr. De Quinshy—true, true,” agrees Hogg, pensively pleased at 
s0 valuable an endorsement of his hopes. “ Pride’s at the bottom o’ a’ our 
blindness . . . for if we did indeed and of verity . . . aye, remember, and 
never for a single moment forget, that we are a’ worms—Milton, and 
Spenser, and Newton—gods as they were on earth. . . . Aye, Shakespeare 
himsel’ a worm, and Imogen, and Desdemona, and Ophelia—a’ but the 
eemages o’ worms, and Macbeth, and Lear, and Hamlet!—where would 
be then our pride and the self-idolatry o’ our pride, and all the vain 
glorifications o’ our imagined magnificence? Dashed down into the 
worm-holes o’ our birthplace, among all crawlin’ and slimy things—and 
afraid in our larking-places to face the divine purity o’ the far, far-aff and 
eternal heavens in their infinitude ! 

“Puir Bronté’s dead and buried—and sae in a few years will a’ us 


F2 
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fowre be! Had we naething but our boasted reason to trust in, the dusk 
would become the dark—and the dark the mirk, mirk, mirk. But we 
have the Bible, and lo! a golden lamp illumining the short midnicht that 
blackens between the mortal twilight and the immortal dawn.” 


Browning expresses something of the half-contemptuous wonder 
excited in certain minds by the sudden occasional revelation of 
the “sowl” in such an inferior creature as the “dowg.” Rejecting 
the stock stories of heroes, he fastens on the account of a “ mere 
instinctive dog,” which plunged into a river to rescue a beggar- 
child, and, having brought her safe to land, dived once more into 
the deep waters to bring back—the child’s doll! On which a 
bystander, of scientific proclivities, one who had shrunk from the 
task of rescue himself, puzzling over “old Tray’s” unreasoning 
conduct, reflected that the solution of it might be found in the 
animal’s brain, concluding :— 


“John, go and catch—or, if needs be, 
Purchase—that animal for me! 
By vivisection, at expense 
Of half-an-hour and eighteenpence, 
How brain secretes dog’s soul, we'll see!” 


“Undoubtedly,” observes Marryat, with biting irony, “ we 
have a right to claim for ourselves, and deny to the rest of the 


creation, the enjoyments of the next” [world]. 

Southey, like Byron, waxes wroth over the presumption of those 
who arrogate for mankind the sole right in whatever happiness, 
to say nothing of reward, may lie beyond the grave. Writing of 
the death of a spaniel, the companion of his boyhood, which had 
been left to linger out its days, with none to plead 


“For the old age of brute fidelity,” 
he thus addresses its manes :— 


“But fare thee well; mine is no narrow creed; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 
The mystery of life to be the sport 
Of merciless man. There is another world 
For all that love and move—a better one, 
Where the proud bipeds, who would fain confine 
Infinite goodness to the little bounds 
Of their own charity, may envy thee.’ 


Writing of her visit to the Hospice of St. Bernard, Frederika 
Bremer tells how one of the monks, speaking of the deadly, 
persistent cold, and other hardships to which they were exposed, 
said that they themselves might hold out twelve or fifteen years, 
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but their dogs not above seven or eight, when they became 
rheumatic, and died. The kindly narrator goes on :— 


“*Ts it not so, Mors?’ continued he, as he patted one of the large, pious 
dogs! ‘Thou wilt hold out for another year, and then thou wilt die!’ 

“I thought of Luther’s words to his dog, ‘Don’t grumble, little Hans ; 
thou, too, shalt have a golden tail some day !’” 


Or, to give another version, “ Be comforted, little dog; thou, too, 
in the resurrection, shalt have a little golden tail.” From which 
we may take it, half playful though the words are, that Luther, 
who so firmly believed in the restoration of all things, would have 
conceded his canine friend an entrance to that equal sky. 


“Not hopeless, round this calm, sepulchral spot, 
A wreath presaging life we twine: 
If God be Love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine.” 


So runs Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s celebrated “ Epitaph on a 
Favourite Dog.” Swinburne, in his sonnet to Dr. John Brown, 
pierces with the poet’s vision through— 


“The night of death’s sweet sleep, wherein may be 
A star to show your spirit in present sight, 
Some happier island in the Elysian sea, 

Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie.” 


The Italians as a nation are not conspicuous for kindness to 
animals. But they have a story of a Neapolitan driver, a by-word 
in the city for the ill-usage to which he had subjected a horse. 
Dying, the man presented himself at the gates of Paradise, and 
was refused an entrance, but with a recommendation to apply at 
the neighbouring Paradise of animals, that haply he might win 
grace there. The driver accordingly did so, and lo! the door 
was opened to him by the very same poor, starved, worn-out old 
hack on which he had been wont to spend his blows, and kicks, 
and curses—now transformed into a celestial steed, full of strength 
and beauty. 

But, alas! the horse had not yet attained to that state of 
perfection in which to know all is to forgive all; and the result 
to the driver was rejection and despair. 

Victor Hugo’s parallel story may be recalled, of the Sultan 
Murad, the man steeped in vice and cruelty, whose pitiless heart, 
ina happy moment for himself, was once touched with pity, and 
that for an animal, and one generally regarded as outside the pale 
of human sympathy—the bestial hog. It lay weltering in blood, 
with a hideous wound in its throat, gasping out its life in agony 
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beneath the scorching midday sun, a sight from which the 
passers turned with loathing. But the mighty despot drew near, 
pushed the dying beast into the shade, and with his own hand 
drove away the swarms of flies that tortured it. 

That night the tyrant died, and when his myriad crimes rose 
black in judgment against him, the soul of the animal he had 
succoured uttered its plea on his behalf, and Murad was 
pardoned. 

Such is the saving power attributed by the bard to one act 
of kindness shown even to a hog! 


“Each kindness shown to birds or men 
Is sure to flutter back again,” 


sings Canon Wilton. And, no doubt, but for the exigencies of 
rhyme and metre, the reverend poet would have included beasts 
and reptiles and insects. Has it not been said that the dumbness 
of the poor brute may speak tremendous things either for us or 
against us in the day of reckoning? 

Most men, if they conceive of animals as sharers with them- 
selves in immortality at all, would limit the boon to such creatures 
as are in sympathy with them, or that minister to their pleasure, 
The poets’ heaven is always represented as vocal with the songs 
of birds. 


“There thousand birds, all of celestial brood, 
To him do sweetly carol day and night, 
And with strange notes, of him well understood, 
Lull him asleep in angelic delight.” 


sings Spenser, describing the happiness of a soul in bliss. The 
birds, it is true, are of celestial brood, even as Keats’ fellow- 
songster, his “immortal bird” the nightingale, is represented by 
him as singing to the poets in heaven : 


“Not a senseless, trancéd thing, 
But divine, melodious truth; 
Philosophic numbers smooth, 
Tales and golden histories 
Of Heaven and its mysteries.” 


Yet surely, to the imaginations and hopes of both these kindred 
poets, the birds, with all the heavenly additaments of charm in 
their song, are the same little earth-birds still, that in this world 
cheer and lift our hearts to heaven. 


“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert—” 


Shelley addresses the skylark, recognizing the celestial element 
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in its earthly song, and the mystery even in its present 
being :— 
* What thou art we know not... 
Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine.... 


“Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ?” 


It is of the lark also, heaven’s own bird, that Samuel Rogers 
says :-— 
“The lark was up, and at the gate of Heaven 
Singing, as sure to enter.” 


It was, perhaps, rather fancifully than with any serious thought 
that the same poet indited his tender little epitaph on a robin- 
redbreast :— 


“Tread lightly here, for here, ’tis said, 
When piping winds are hush’d around, 
A small note wakes from underground, 

Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
No more in lone and leafless groves, 
With ruffled wing and faded breast, 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves; 
Gone to the world where birds are blest! 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 
Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen ; 
But Love, and Joy, and smiling Spring 
Inspire their little souls to sing!” 


Eugénie de Guérin writes in her diary-letters to her brothe 
Maurice (1st August, 1835) :-— 


“This evening my turtle-dove has died; I know not from what cause, 
for it continued to coo up to to-day. Poor little creature, what regret it 
causes me! I loved it; it was white, and every morning it was the first 
voice I heard under my window, in winter as well asin summer. Was it 
mourning or joy? I know not, but its songs gave;me pleasure. Now I 
have a pleasure the less. . 

“TI mean to put my dove under a rose-bush on the terrace. It seems to 
me that it will be well there, and that its soul (if soul there be) will repose 
there sweetly in that nest beneath the flowers. I have a tolerably strong 
belief in the souls of animals; and I should even like there to be a little 
paradise for the good and gentle, like turtle-doves, dogs and lambs. But 
what to do with wolves and other wicked minds *—that embarrasses me.” 


“Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 


asks Blake of the tiger. His wild visionary nature knew no such 
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difficulty as that which troubled the gentle heart of Eugénie. 
In his wonderful poem “ Night” he pictures the bright angels 
moving unseen amid the fields where late the lambs nibbled, 
looking into the birds’ nests, visiting the wild beasts’ caves, 


“To keep them all from harm,” 
comforting the sorrowful, pouring sleep upon the wakeful :— 


“When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 
They pitying stand and weep, 
Seeking to drive their thirst away, 
And keep them from the sheep. 
But, if they rush dreadful, 
The angels, most heedful, 
Receive each mild spirit 
New worlds to inherit. 


“ And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 
And pitying the tender cries, 

And walking round the fold, 
Saying: ‘ Wrath, by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness 
Are driven away 
From our immortal day. 


“* And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep, 
Or think on Him who bore thy name, 

Graze after thee, and weep ; 
For, washed in life’s river, 
My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold, 
As I guard o’er the fold.’” 


A delightful picture of that millennial scene, which Cowper 
also, under one of his happier impulses, presents in graphic 


verse :-— 

“The lion and the libbard and the bear 
Graze with the fearless flocks. All bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now. The mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant’s playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue... 

Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were once 

Perfect, and all must be at length restored.” * 





* “The Task,” Book VI. 
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This fellow-feeling for the wilder brute creation, which the 
bard of Olney here with rapt vision foresees, is felt by many even 
in our present imperfect state. Bishop Thirlwall had an almost 
passionate sympathy with animals, whether savage or domestic. 
Some great traveller was once recounting in his presence how a 
tigress, in revenge for the murder of her mate, had sprung on 
him, and how it was by all but a miracle that he had escaped her 
fury. The bishop was just overheard to murmur softly under his 
breath, “The dear lamb!” Faber expresses the same compassion 
for the beasts of the desert, roaming over the boundless wilds, 
and finding their vastness even too bounded. 

The American traveller-poet, Bayard Taylor, has a magical 
little poem, suggestive of the spirit that runs through Rudyard 
Kipling’s marvellous jungle stories of the boy Mowgli who was 
brought up in the cave of Father Wolf, and was henceforth hail- 
fellow-well-met with Baloo the bear, and Bagheera the black 
panther, and all the other wild creatures. With a presentment 
so vivid that one cannot but believe the incident to have some 
foundation in fact, Bayard Taylor relates, his child for auditor, 
how, one pitch-black night, belated on the lonely mountains and 
overtaken by a blinding storm, he crept for refuge under a fir-tree 
by a sheltering rock :— 


“There, from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 
Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me, 


“Little one, be not frightened! 
I and the wolf together 
Side by side, through the long, long night; 
Hid from the awful weather. 


“His wet fur pressed against me, 
Each of us warmed the other; 
Each of us felt in the stormy dark 

That beast and man was brother.” 


A brotherhood thus felt by some all-embracing natures even in 
this wild death-element of time, as Carlyle calls it, in which 
brother is so ready to slay his brother, man and brute. 

There was no “leaning from his human” in sweet Assisi’s seer, 
the gentle Saint Francis, who preached to the birds, and beasts, 
and fishes, calling them his brothers and his sisters. Nor in 
Henry Vaughan, who yearnec over dead timber and buried 
flowers, and who waxes pitiful over the paper of an old book, 
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which had once been grass, and its cover, that had once clothed a 
living creature :— 


“Eternal God! Maker of all 
That have lived here since the Man’s fall 
The Rock of Ages, in whose shade 
They live unseen, when here they fade. . 


“Thou knew’st this harmless beast when he 
Did live and feed by Thy decree 
On each green thing: then slept, well-fed— 
Clothed with this skin, which now lies spread 
A covering o’er this aged book, 
Which makes me wisely weep, and look 
On my own dust; mere dust it is, 
But not so dry and clean as this. 
Thou knew’st and saw’st them all, and though 
Now scattered thus, dost know them so. 


“QO, knowing, glorious Spirit!, when 
Thou shalt restore trees, beasts and men, 
When Thou shalt make all new again, 
Destroying only death and pain,— 
Give him amongst Thy works a place 
Who in them loved and sought Thy face!” 


In loftier and austerer verse, yet with no less sincere conviction, 


does Wordsworth over and over again proclaim the brotherhood 
between man and beast. In the “ White Doe of Rylstone” Emily 
bends on her faithful mute companion through fair fortunes and 
sad, that glance of recognition which to “ the inferior creature” 
is like the ray of a new morning. And when it wanders after- 
wards solitary about the precincts of the abbey its human friend 


had loved, and rests upon her grave, the venerable edifice looks 
down upon it as with a smile, 


“A gracious smile that seems to say— 
‘Thou, thou art not a child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime !’” 


The poet looks wistfully back on the golden days when, as he 
muses, 


“ All creatures met in peace, from fierceness free, 
And no pride blended with their dignity.” 


He speaks, with something approaching reverential gratitude, 0 
the “soul of love” he saw in his favourite little dog, Music, the 
tender gratitude that bound her not only to men but to her kini, 
of which he gives a touching instance. 

“My dear Lord, there is a spirit dwelling in good beasts, 
though dreamy and unconscious,” says the chaplain in Fouqué! 
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weird romance of ‘Sintram and his Companions.’ Coleridge, 
writing long before Darwin’s book had appeared, seems inclined 
to consider the beast “as an unripe or degenerated humanity.” 
Speaking of animals, “ What are they?” asks a writer in Lua 
Mundi. “Had they a past? May they not have a future? 
What is the relation of their consciousness to the mighty life 
which pulses within the universe? May not Eastern speculation 
about these things be nearer the truth than Western science ? ” 
Moses Mendelssohn, in “The Phedon,” on the same track of 
thought, expresses his trust that, elevated by a glance from the 
Almighty, the lower animals will eventually “rise to the realm of 
spirits.” 

Charles Kingsley and Canon Wilberforce, as also Wesley, have 
likewise expressed that hope on behalf of the inferior creatures 
which is denied them on their own account—even as it is denied 
the infant, that being nearest heaven, who suffers and who passes 
away in the placid innocency of ignorance. There are some, 
indeed, who consider that the redemption of the animal world is 
actually involved with man’s, that the whole creation is destined 
ultimately to profit by the sacrifice of its Creator. 

“Nothing better serves to establish our own immortality than 
to believe that all souls are imperishable,” writes Leibnitz. 
“Perhaps the verra bit bonny glitterin’ insecks that we ca’ 
ephemeral, because they dance out but ae single day, never dee, 
but keep for ever and aye openin’ and shuttin’ their wings in 
mony million atmospheres, and may do sae through a’ eternity. 
The universe is aiblins wide aneuch.” So, with an inspiration 
of universal benevolence, exclaims the afore-quoted Ettrick Shep- 
herd, of whom, as Jean Paul Richter says of Herder, it might 
also be said that, “Like a Brahmin, with a divine Spinozism of 
the heart, he loved the humblest creatures—the reptile, the insect, 
even the blossoms in the woods.” 

“TI am sincerely happy to find that I am not the only believer 
in the immortality of the lower animals,” said the noble-natured 
Mary Somerville, in view of the bitter and apparently uncompen- 
sated suffering to which they are subject in their present state. 
In the same humane spirit the Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist, 
considers everything capable of love and suffering as having some 
title to immortality. The wide poet-heart has no limitations 
whatever. 

“ All, all for immortality; 
Love, like the light, silently wrapping all, 
Nature’s amelioration blessing all,” 


chants Walt Whitman in a sweet rhapsody. Like Henry 
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Vaughan, he looks for the resurrection not only of animals, but 
also of trees, and plants, even of weeds. And in his own 


magnificently confident fashion, half seer-like, half childish, he 
takes up the strain :— 


“TI swear I think now that everything, without exception, has an 
immortal soul! 


The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the sea have! 
the animals! 


I swear I think there is nothing but immortality!” 


Tennyson’s faltering but sublime expression of trust on behalf 
of everything that lives will occur to all :— 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain.” 


Pave W. Roose. 











Che Chevalier d’ Antan. 


“Que ce refrain ne vous remaine: 
—Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan ?” 
— Villon. 


I. 


“Can you lie?” said Raimon Beza, suddenly looking up across 
the little round table at which we sat. 

I intimated that, though out of practice, I could on occasion 
comport myself creditably in the paths of domestic fiction. 

“Well?” he persisted, still eyeing me doubtfully. 

Though slightly nettled, I replied with laudable sincerity that 
my powers were not unlimited. 

He fingered his cigarette in silence for a moment and then 
said— 

“T wonder whether you would do?” 

As I had not the remotest idea in what capacity I might “ do,” 
I waited for instruction. 

“The fact is,” Béeza began at last, “I’'m—lI’m going down to 
see my—my father. I’m on the way now.” 

I wondered from what heaven-forsaken hole in this sleepy 
Southern land Raimon Béza had emerged upon the boards of the 
Thédtre du Sud, and thence to our own London Palace, and 
Pavilion, and Empire. I wondered what subtle connection existed 
between this brilliant young artist of the music-halls—and, since 
the term artist has wandered into those regions, he deserved it 
better than most—and this simple land of olives, and wine, and 
peace. Most of all I wondered what this father of his might be. 
A peasant, perhaps—some blank-souled hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, of whom he was possibly a little ashamed, from 
whom he had drifted, intellectually, many centuries apart. 
Certainly his embarrassment looked a little like it—his manner 
seemed to favour such a supposition; and I felt, I hardly knew 
why, just a trifle disappointed in him. I felt, also, that I ought 
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to recognise the fact that the rising generation often gets out of 
joint with it forefathers, and that therefore Beza might be more 
worthy of pity than of blame. But, somehow, the blame seemed 
to come more easily to me. 

However, I was quite wrong, as it proved. 

“You see,” Beza began again, “he—he’s not of our age—not 
at all. He might have ridden with the paladins of Charlemagne, 
but he doesn’t understand this century. You'll know what I 
mean when you see him.” 

“T had forgotten I was to have that honour,’ I remarked 
gently. 

“Oh, you must come with me!” 

He rose suddenly and went to the window. When he turned 
to me again his embarrassment had vanished. 

“ He’s a great noble,” he said very gravely, ‘and I am his son. 
In Paris, in London, and, to you, I am only Raimon Beza, the 
singer—but here! Do you not understand? We have been 
here since the Roman conquest. The name itself spells history 
in the South. We fought for the Count of Toulouse at Muret. 
We starved with Roger de Béziers. You see”—he laughed a 
little—“ we’re landmarks! The people take off their hats to us 
in the street, and my father is as much a prince in his own 
domain as ever a King of England was in his—probably more.” 

“But why on earth,” I submitted in astonishment, “are 

ve ae 

' He flushed and drew himself together with a gesture which 
made me feel rather small. He was right, after all. In Paris, in 
London, he was only Raimon Beza the singer; clever, even 
brilliant, a vagabond of comedy; but here he was a person 
altogether different—even to me. 

“ A man ought to do something in the world,” he said, “and I 
—I suppose I am a good-for-nothing. I always cared more for 
singing and acting than for anything else. The dear old man 
sent me to Paris on a visit, and then—I made up my mind. I 
couldn’t vegetate, and I hadn’t the least taste for remaining in 
the noble halls of my illustrious ancestors; and I met—people 
who put me in the way.” 

His embarrassment at this point had a note more keenly 
personal, for I knew very well—and he knew that I did—that 
the “people” he referred to so vaguely spelt, in the singular, 
Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan of the Théaitre du Sud. I made no 
comment, however, for the reason that comment was signally 
vain. I had tried on several occasions to extricate him from the 
toils of an attachment both useless and expensive, but my efforts 
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had been futile. Mademoiselle Mimi, whom I could have sum- 
marily dismissed from this world with one turn of the wrist, was 
yet stronger than I by that one limitless degree of strength which 
a woman’s charm has beyond a man’s best logic. 

Therefore, having had high words with Beza before in my 
self-imposed office of Mentor, I was on this occasion discreetly 
silent; and he went on, shaking off the awkwardness attending 
the subject as he continued. I listened with interest, perceiving 
behind his narrative, as it were, the figure of Mimi Fanfan, an 
unspoken inspiration of his actions, an unconfessed yet potent 
arbiter of his fate—in a word, a female impersonation of “The 
God in the Car.” 

“You see,” he went on, “ my father doesn’t know—I couldn’t 
let him know. I had to—invent. It seemed horribly mean, but 
what could I do?” 

“My dear boy,” I put in, “why didn’t you tell him the truth ? 
I'm sure there’s nothing dishonourable in your profession——” 

He stopped me with a quick sweep of the hand. 

“Dishonourable!” His voice had an odd ring in it. “Oh, you 
don’t understand one bit! A Rodriguez de Bézuca sing comic- 
fooleries in a music-hall for money—for money! Why, it would 
kill him. He would rather see me dead.” 

I relapsed into crushed silence, conscious that, as he said, I did 
not understand. The mental attitude of Raimon Baza’s papa 
was clearly beyond me. 

“So you see that it’s necessary to lie,” he went on. “He 
thinks I’m something diplomatic in Paris. For heaven’s sake 
don’t tell him that I’m not.” 

“And pray,” I inquired, “ what may I be in this little comedy 
of yours—an ambassador, or a Foreign Power incognito? Direct 
me, my dear stage-manager—author-actor-manager, I should say. 
Allot me my véle. Am I your long-lost uncle, or your strayed 
or stolen son and heir? Am I your Mephistopheles in human 
shape, or the guardian-angel to whom you owe more than your 
life—eh, Beza? Upon my word the situation has very pretty 
dramatic possibilities. We only want a woman to complete it, 
and it would be altogether charming. Well, what am I to be?” 

“Qh, you can be yourself quite safely,” Raimon said politely. 
“He hasn’t heard of you, you know.” 

It is always pleasant—and improving—to an author with 
aspirations after glowing paragraphs, and large editions exhausted 
on the day of publication, to be told that there is some one in the 
World to whom the trumpet of Fame (as represented by the 
advertisement column of the daily press) has not proclaimed his 
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name. I said so, and having been tolerably—or perhaps intoler- 
ably—scathing, departed to make arrangements for our visit to 
Bézuca. In the hall of the hotel I stumbled upon some feminine- 
looking trunks labelled with a scrap of paper bearing, in a small, 
erratic handwriting, the fateful inscription— 


Malle. Mimi Fanfan, 
18 Rue Napoléon, 
Paris. 


™ T hope I am not a nervous subject, but I own that at the sight 
of that label my self-possession came near to failing me. I hope 
also that I am not by nature deceitful; but, meditating on the 
fact that Raimon Beza would inevitably pass those portmanteaur 
in the space of the next five minutes, I seized a waiter’s tray 
from the nearest table, and spread it, with an artistically 
accidental appearance, over the inscription. As I went up to my 
room, considering the position, I changed my mind. I decided 
that we did not want a woman in it after all. 

At least—reservations and prejudices being allowed to suffering 
humanity in lieu of that angelic wisdom and foresight which does 
not seem to have grown upon the tree of knowledge—I decided 
that the woman we did not want was Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan 
of the Théatre du Sud. 


Il. 


I remember Bézuca at this date chiefly as a little sunburnt, 
Southern village, huddled round a great grey castle, perched, with 
a kind of feudal dignity and solemnity, on a square of terrace-like 
rock. I do not quite know how we reached it, but I have a vague 
and painful recollection of much heat and dust, illumined by 
occasional lurid flashes of profanity from Raimon Béza and myself 
We did not, I feel sure, enjoy ourselves; but then one of us wi 
performing his duty, and performances of that kind are not apt 
be very enjoyable, despite the double-edged irony of the prover 
that “virtue is its own reward.” 

We had, I am sure, a very poor opinion of the reward of virtue 
when we entered the castle of Bézuca, to be received by a fat ani 
effusive old woman, who exchanged voluble greetings with Bea 
in her native patois. 

“My father is on the terrace,” Raimon explained to me a trifl 
nervously. ‘“ We had better go to him there.” 

We passed through a great bare room with a marvellous carve 
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fireplace, and came out upon the sunny sandstone of the terrace, 
peopled chiefly by basking lizards, and decorated here and there 
by great masses of some dazzling yellow flowers. We looked 
down upon a world of sunshine, upon acres of the grey, blue-green 
of prosperous olive-trees, and, as a tall figure came slowly towards 
us, I felt instinctively that we looked also upon Raimon 
Rodriguez, Vicomte de Bézuca. 

He was a very tall old man, sparely, yet powerfully, built, 
burnt and bleached as one of the sand-rocks of his own land. 
The first thing which struck me about him was the extraordinary 
remoteness—if one may use such a term—of his whole appearance. 
He had the air of something aloof from humanity, and yet most 
simply and sincerely human. His old velvet coat, of a cut 
picturesquely archaic, had somehow the effect of a regal mantle. 
The hand he lifted to shield off the blazing sunshine was lined and 
wrinkled with a thousand creases. His grey hair fell on his 
shoulders, framing a lean, brown countenance, and eyes of a 
beautiful and surpassing kindliness. The features of that same 
worn face were as clearly cut as those of a statue, and had, 
indeed, something of the unvariable dignity, the placid yet 
expressive distinction of statuary. A pathetic sadness haunted 
the smile which lurked about the mouth—a smile which, as I 
afterwards learnt, was a signal, not so much of personal satisfac- 
tion, as of a simple desire to confer pleasure upon other people. 

He stood for a moment regarding us doubtfully. Then a sudden 
flash of feeling illumined the thin features, and his hands went 
out before him. 

“Raimon!” he cried, in a high, cracked yoice—‘ My dear 
Raimon!” 

I felt rather in the way during the next minute, and that, as I 
afterwards discovered, was the last thing that the vicomte in his 
odd, old-fashioned courtesy desired any one to feel. I suppose 
many men might have forgotten the presence of a third person at 
such a time—for he had not seen his son for several years. I 
suppose also that many men might have, very naturally, con- 
sidered that third person an intruder, and—to put it delicately— 
have exercised themselves very little to conceal the fact. But the 
vicomte turned to me almost immediately, though the tears, I 
think, were not far from his clear old eyes, and made me a very 
gtand and stately salutation, and smiled in his quaint, pathetic, 
simple way. 

“Present me, my dear Raimon, to your friend,” he said, with a 
little flourish of humility, as it were. 


Beza—for so I shall still continue to call him in distinction 
VOL. CXIII, G 
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from his father—collected his somewhat scattered sense of le 
convenances, and presented me in form, and there was another 
bow, and another smile, and I found myself shaking hands with 
the vicomte as cordially, despite that flavour of archaic dignity, ag 
though I had known him ten years. And here I have a confession 
to make. I do not think that I ever loved any of my fellow- 
mortals at first sight, for I am not given to sudden affections and 
enthusiasms, but there was something in that old man’s face 
which filled me with an altogether phenomenal admiration and 
regard. I never fell so suddenly and warmly in love with any one 
in my life as I did with Raimon Rodriguez, Vicomte de Bézuca. 

“You have been kind to my boy,” he said, looking at me with 
great, candid eyes. “I am sure you have, I can see it in your 
face.” It was the first time, by the way, that any one had seen it 
there. “ Besides, he has mentioned you in his letters. He is so 
good as to write to me very—at least quite frequently,” said 
Raimon’s papa, with characteristic sincerity, “and his letters are 
the greatest pleasure I have in the world, so you can understand 
that I am not likely to forget any one mentioned in them.” 

Beza was looking slightly uncomfortable, and I guessed that his 
letters were not quite so frequent as they might have been, 
notwithstanding the vicomte’s charitable remark. Also, I could 
understand that it would be a little difficult to find many things 
to say to a correspondent whose outlook on life must necessarily 
be so very limited. Ah, well! I am not so sure, on the whole, 
whether people are much the worse for being limited. 

I made some conventional reply; the vicomte, all hospitality 
and kindness, led us back into that great room wherein one 
hushed one’s voice involuntarily as though in a church, and 
brought out from a carved sideboard a most wonderful goblet 
of silver-gilt, and drinking-cups to match, and poured us out 
brimming draughts of fragrant country wine with the air of a 
prince dispensing hospitality to royal guests. There is a good 
deal, after all, in our modern theories of heredity. I dare say the 
old vicomte thought very seldom of those ancestors of his who 
had fought for the Count of Toulouse at Muret, and starved with 
Roger de Béziers. I am sure that he would never, even in the 
most secret recesses of his heart, have boasted of his connection 
with them, for he was, as Raimon had said, a great noble through 
and through, mind, and heart, and body; but I like to think he 
was the better for them all the same. Some of them, no doubt, 
were not very creditable, and the best might have questioned 
themselves whether they were quite worthy of this their 
descendant. Their“grand air, however, could not have been less 
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fine than his, for it takes either very many generations, or none 
at all, and a great and splendid nature to put that manner into a 
man, and when the temperament and the centuries go together 
the result is too rare a thing to be mistaken. 

We drank the wine, but I noticed that Baza sipped it rather 
curiously, with an uneasy air of criticism. 

“This is rather crude, isn’t it?” he ventured presently. “It 
isn’t anything that 1 remember. Where did you get it ?” 

I saw the vicomte’s face flush a little, and his fingers twitch 
nervously on the stem of his drinking-cup, but he answered, with 
the merest dash of hesitation— 

“The doctor at Valon recommended a—a little more simple 
fare, my dear boy.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought——” Raimon began, and then broke 
off. He sat silent, sipping his wine, and eyeing the room in 
which we sat with a puzzled air. The vicomte turned conversa- 
tionally to me, and I felt vaguely sorry for him. 

We spoke of Paris—at least I did, in the innocence of my heart. 
He smiled at me very simply, and said— 

“Oh, yes, I have been in Paris; a very beautiful city. It was 
for three days, nearly fifty years ago,” he explained, with that 
honesty of detail characteristic of the scrupulously truthful. By 
the way, I do not think I had ever before encountered any one so 
scrupulously truthful. “I have never been away from Bézuca 
since.” 

“Never?” I fairly gasped. 

“T have always thought,” he responded, “that it is a man’s 
duty to live among the people God has given him.” It was 
evident that this dignified old gentleman looked upon his tenants 
in the true feudal spirit. ‘Besides, my wife was for many years 
a great invalid, and after she died,” he added, with unconscious 
pathos, “I did not care to leave the place—there was nothing I 
cared to see. We had always promised each other that, when she 
was better, we would take a little tour together. She never was 
better, and—afterwards—I did not want to go alone.” He 
brightened again, with the cheerful courtesy which does not wish 
to shadow a guest with sad reflections. ‘“ Raimon, you see, is the 
wanderer of the family”; and then he added, with a delicate 
feeling that perhaps I had imagined he undervalued the 
advantages of travel, “ wandering and sight-seeing are so good for 
the young.” 

_The little prim speech, with its copybook air, had hardly had 
time to strike me in a comic sense when Raimon broke in. 

“My dear father,” he said uneasily, “what in the world have 

G2 
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you done with this room? It is not at all as I remember it last. 
Where are all the pictures?” 

Again the dull flush in the lean old face, and the slight air of 
hesitation. 

“The—the apartment was, I believe, considered slightly damp, 
and injurious to the pictures,” he said quite stiffly. “They have 
been removed to a more suitable situation—no doubt.” 

It is characteristic of the habitual truth-teller that, as a rule, 
he lies very badly. I felt that the vicomte’s statement was not 
true, and wondered, for I was sure that he deceived very seldom, 
from the theory expressed above. Experience would have 
displayed a more expert method. 

Beéza, however, suspected nothing. 

“TI wish they had not been moved, the place looks so bare!” he 
said innocently enough. ‘“ But—surely there is something els 
gone too! Where are the tapestries that used to hang on that 
wall?” 

The vicomte fidgeted more than ever, until I felt quite sorry 
for him, and perhaps a little angry. If there was any mystery, 
why did he not make a clean breast of it, or else change the 
subject? It was evident that he did not wish to pursue the first 
course; and I decided that he had not wit enough for the second; 
and I am afraid that, for a moment, I went near to despising the 
Vicomte de Bézuca. 

“T think you must be mistaken, my dear boy. The tapestries 
have not hung there for—for some years.” 

The discussion was fast assuming a latent, yet threatening, 
quality of awkwardness, and I felt that any interruption would 
be eminently grateful. Generalities, however, are dangerous 
things, and I was mistaken; for at that moment an interruption 
occurred which struck me as the very opposite of grateful. The 
most unexpected and improbable thing in the world suddenly 
elected to happen—which, after all, is only what the most 
unexpected and improbable thing in the world usually does. 


Il. 


The interruption began with the sharp “cling, cling!” of 8 
bicycle bell. Then came a sound of voices, feminine and excited, 
one shrill and commiserating, one silvery clear and sweet, with 8 
curious reed-like pathos of weariness which arrested the eat. 
Glancing at Beza, I was astonished to see an odd and by no meats 
pleasant dawn of recognition breaking upon his countenance. 
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We stood for a moment, as it were, on the brink of a dramatic 
precipice. Then the door opened and the fat old woman ushered 
in, volubly, loudly, explanatorily, a little figure in—oh, well, the 
usual Continental female bicycling costume. Anything more 
hideous than these garments, yclept “rational” by the Philistine, 
was never invented by the debased feminine imagination; but I 
am bound to say that the little figure in the doorway did not look 
quite so atrocious as some others I have seen. This may have 
resulted from a certain boyish lightness and grace, and an 
absence of jarring angles; or, on the other hand, it may have had 
some connection with the fact that the little figure belonged to a 
woman who—I do her nothing but justice—would have looked 
well and well-dressed in anything. To look well-dressed does not 
imply the possession of beauty; indeed, it is an art which beauty 
does not always possess. But the woman who can look well- 
dressed in a cotton shirt and her oldest skirt is more dangerous 
than the belle of the season in war-paint by Worth. 

However, I digress from the dramatic moment. The little 
figure in the doorway stood, with an air of growing bewilderment, 
covered and protected by the old woman’s tempest of explanation. 
Then suddenly her little ungloved hands went up, and her small 
delicate face flashed and brightened, and her sweet, clear voice, 
with its haunting intonation, cried : 

“Raimon !—my dear Raimon, of all people!” 

And then—for me at least—the cat was out of the bag. I 
recognised the unseen arbiter against whom I had vainly battled. 
I recognised Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan of the Théatre du Sud. 

I have once or twice in my life experienced sensations of 
extreme horror, but I do not think I ever felt so uiterly taken 
aback as I did then. The situation was really as impossible as it 
could well be, and my sympathy went out wildly to the vicomte. 
The whole story of Raimon Béza’s life in Paris, his profession, his 
doubtful relations with Mademoiselle Mimi, all this loured upon 
us and upon that innocent old man who so adored this modern 
prodigal son. I almost turned to leave the room, with the 
instinctive shrinking one feels before anything physically painful. 
If they had been about to stretch Raimon Rodriguez on the rack, 
a8, I have no doubt, his forefathers had been stretched in the days 
of De Montfort and D’Amaury, I could not have been seized with 
& greater repulsion. 

For a moment Beza stood and stared, and the old woman’s 
cracked voice overflowed our suspended animation, explaining that 
mademoiselle had hurt herself, lost her way, was exhausted and 
in pain; and then the vicomte advanced, with his grand air, 
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and Béza, taking his courage desperately in both hands, flashed a 
glance at his father and Mademoiselle Mimi, and said with the 
self-possession of despair: 

“Nothing could be more fortunate, I am sure. Permit me, 
madame, to present my father, the Vicomte de Bézuca—the 
Princesse de Sevres.” 

Iam bound to admit that Mimi took the hint, and seized the 
situation with altogether abnormal velocity. Most women would 
have bungled, but there are certainly some advantages in a 
theatrical education. I sawa kind of shock pass over her face, 
and then a look of blank amazement; and then her eyes twinkled 
amusedly, and, in a breath, she became the actress. Setting 
aside the fact that the lady, whose name Béza had so boldly taken 
in vain, was large, and sandy, and possessed of no more dignity 
than an overboiled cauliflower, I may say that Mademoiselle Mimi 
put on, with inimitable effrontery, the Princesse de Sevres. 

She bowed most graciously, and apologised for her intrusion 
with an air positively regal; and she and the vicomte saluted 
each other with the most distinguished consideration. The little 
figure in the bicycling costume became, in a flash, imposing. It 
is, I am sure, difficult to look dignified in such a dress, but so 
supreme was her art that the “putting on” of the scene sank into 
mere insignificance. The Princesse de Sevres and the Vicomte de 
Bézuca interchanged courtesies! It was enough—we were trans- 
ported to a rarer atmosphere and a more ceremonious age. These 
two historical names sent us back to Watteau gowns, and powder 
and patches, and those manners for which the civilised nineteenth 
century can find no leisure. 

I was presented also to this great lady—and she heard my name, 
I noted, with a slight air of chill. Beza had perhaps told her 
more of me than exactly disposed her in my favour. But upon 
the vicomte she turned her most dazzling smile; and I am forced 
to admit that it and its owner were somehow very charming 
indeed. This little woman in her grey tweeds, who was not even 
strictly pretty, had a disconcerting effect of appearing so. I dare 
say the colour in her cheeks was not quite natural, and that her 
eyelashes were made up; I dare say belladonna was responsible 
for the liquid radiance of her eyes; but the small expressive 
features under the rigid curve of the grey felt hat had that trick 
of facial eloquence which, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 

There was more than a touch of pathos in the situation despite 
its comedy. The old vicomte was inquiring, with an air of solici- 
tude, after the health of the elder Prince de Sevres, whom, it 
seemed, he had known in former days; and Mimi, entering into 
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the spirit of the affair, invented shameless details which would 
have shocked that distinguished personage intensely had he been 
there to hear. Béza and I took no part in the conversation, and 
I could see that he was very uneasy on my account and dreaded 
lest I should give him away. 

After a time, however, I noticed that Mimi’s eloquence seemed 
to flag; the weariness of her voice became mournfully apparent ; 
and presently, having occasion to move in her chair, she could not 
repress an exclamation of pain. 

The vicomte in a moment was all sympathy and regrets. 

“TI am afraid,” Mimi said, looking rather hard at Béza, “ that I 
have hurt my ankle. I—I don’t think I can move,” and, upon 
essaying again to do so, she turned very white, and would have 
fallen forward but for the vicomte’s arm. 

“She has fainted!” said Beza in accents of dismay. 

He and I exchanged blank glances, and then stared helplessly 
at the small white face which lay on the vicomte’s shoulder. The 
old man was the first to recover himself. He gathered the little 
figure into his arms and, rising up, summoned fat Noro to his aid. 

“Prepare your mistress’s room for this lady,” he said. “She 
has hurt herself. Come and see what you can do for her, and I 
will carry her up.” 

He departed, bearing away our past bone of contention, and 
leaving Beza and myself speechless. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell him—don’t let him know!” he 
gasped at last. ‘This is perfectly awful!” 

“Really,” I said rather drily, “I should have thought that 
your undoubted talent for polite fiction, and the lady’s admirable 
sang-froid, had arranged matters very well.” 

“Yes, but if it had been any one but Mimi——-!” He broke 
off, unable to face the possibilities which a lesser degree of genius 
would have entailed. “And if it comes out—about her—that 
will be fifty times worse than the acting. He would never 
forgive me. There are some things he never could forgive, and 
that isone of them. You see, he—he doesn’t look at things from 
the ordinary standpoint. My God!” the poor boy broke out, “it 
would be better if I had married her. I would have, too, if it had 
not been that I have always been so afraid of hurting him. He 
has been so good to me—oh! you don’t know, you don’t know!” 
he said, with a sob in his voice. “And now it has come to this, 
and it will all come out, and he will be so miserable and ashamed. 
Thad rather he killed me than see him ashamed of me. He’s s0 


proud of the name, and he'll think I’ve disgraced it, and be 
wretched,” 
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I do not like scenes, I admit, but I was touched by Béza’s 
remorse, and by his very real affection for the vicomte ; and so, in 
an unguarded moment, I committed myself. 

“My dear Raimon,” I said, “if you will only be quiet, and 
natural, everything will pass off quite safely. Mademoiselle 
Fanfan is self-possession itself, and I give you my solemn word 
of honour that I will help you in every way to keep your father 
in ignorance of this very unfortunate affair. I promise you that 
he shall not have a suspicion of the matter, so far as I am 
concerned.” 

I have committed several rather blatant errors in my time, but 
I never remember any piece of folly which I had reason to repent 
more bitterly than that promise. 


IV. 


It was quite clear that Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan, otherwise 
the Princesse de Sévres, would not be taken from us for several 
days at least. She managed to hobble downstairs next day, 
leaning on the vicomte’s arm—it was odd how easily and immedi- 
ately the good old man assumed a protective attitude towards 
her. That somewhat unapproachably dignified air of his which 
I had remarked at first sight, vanished at the first appeal to his 
pity made by something weaker than himself. It was delightful 
to see him following obediently in the wake of the little actress, 
bearing a cushion as gravely as ever any of his medizval ancestors 
bore an emblazoned shield. Strange to say, Mademoiselle Mimi 
obviously preferred him as a cavalier to either Raimon or myself. 
Her attitude to me was chilling, and I thought she shrank a 
little from Béiza—possibly because she did not wish to imperil 
her réle of placid friendship. But to the vicomte she was 
altogether charming ; and the old man took an innocent pleasure 
in her service. 

“You are a wonderful person,” she told him, as we sat, the 
second evening, on the sandstone terrace. ‘“ How is it that you 
know the exact angle at which a cushion is most comfortable, and 
the quantity of eau-de-Cologne precise to a drop, which scents 
one’s handkerchief? You must be a genius!” 

“T think not,” the vicomte said in his grave, gentle way. 
“T am afraid that no one was ever less of a genius, madame.” 

“ Well, but how did you learn?” persisted Mademoiselle Mimi 
a trifle impatiently. 
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“JT had forty years in which to do it, my dear lady,” answered 
the vicomte. 

A silence fell on us, and I saw Mimi glance at Béza’s tall 
figure leaning against the wall at a little distance. 

“Ah, yes—I remember!” she said, very softly. “ Rai—your 
son told me. Forgive me, vicomte—I forgot. But I remember 
now—how good you are!” 

“T am not good in the least. You know my son very well, 
madame?” 

It was the second time she had called Béza by his Christian 
name, and I fancy she coloured a little in the dusk. 

“Qh, yes—very well indeed,” she said briefly. 

“IT am glad.” He paused for a moment, and then added 
reflectively, “ A good woman is the best friend aman can have— 
especially when he is young.” 

I began to feel grateful for the darkness, for impenetrability 
was never a quality I prided myself on possessing; and Mimi 
said, in a queer little voice which went very near to touching me: 
“You are very kind, vicomte.” 

But the old gentleman had mounted his conversational high- 
horse, and went mercilessly on. 

“Tam glad, madame, as 1 said—and I am glad to know you. 
I shall trust you to keep my son out of mischief in Paris. He is 
a good boy—the best in the world; but a young and charming 
woman in the same town is a stronger power over him than a 
stupid old man some hundreds of miles away. I shall feel— 
happier—now that I have so fortunately met you.” 

I concluded that there had been moments when he had not 
felt happy; and Mimi said, without a trace of her usual gay 
manner : 

“You pay me a great compliment, vicomte!” 

The Vicomte de Bézuca bowed magnificently. 

“Madame, it is impossible to pay you compliments—one can 
only do you justice. I—I am astonished that my son never 
mentioned you in his letters.” 

“He did not?” said the same small voice. 

“No! Ido not remember that he ever did.” 

“Ah!” said Mimi, with a spice of malice, “no doubt he 
reserved his literary gifts for his literary friends. Vicomte, I 
am really afraid that I have left my smelling-bottle by the chair 
near the window.” 

He disappeared, and she turned suddenly on me. 

“A—a very charming survival,” she said, “and one most 
edifying to your taste, I am sure. I never imagined that so 
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modern a creation as a bicycle would carry one back into the 
Middle Ages. The vicomte would do every justice to a museum.” 

Her tone nettled me. 

“Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan must forgive me,” I said, “ but 
I entirely disagree with her. The vicomte has one possession 
not, usually included in museums. He has a heart, and it is 
breakable.” 

She lay silent for a moment, and I could hear that she was 
breathing rather quickly. 

“Tf you have any sense of honour, monsieur,” she said at last, 
“you will not betray your friend. I do not ask for any con- 
sideration for myself, but, you must admit, the situation was none 
of. my seeking. I never knew M. Beza’s real name—I did not 
know he lived here—and I came entirely by accident. I followed 
his lead, of course—it was the only thing to do; but I did 
so only to avoid giving pain. I shall leave Bézuca as soon as 
possible ; but meanwhile I throw myself upon your mercy. You 
may, no doubt, make several people very unhappy if you choose, 
and I know that—that you do not like me. But I believe you 
are really fond of Raimon, and you must know that he loves his 
father better than anything else in the world. For the rest, the 
vicomte, as you say, has a heart; and I hope that you will not 
help to break it.” 

The dignity and good sense of this appeal fairly overcame me, 
however little I liked her. 

“You cannot imagine that I would do such a thing,” I said. 
“Only, mademoiselle, let me entreat you not to speak of our old 
friend ironically. I have a bad temper, and my tongue is not 
always under control.” 

She laughed. 

“ You are certainly frank! But, as for the vicomte, I never 
intended irony. I admire him immensely; his manners are 
delightful. Is it not your countrymen, monsieur, who say that 
‘manners make the man’?” 

“My countrymen, mademoiselle, have a trick of sacrificing 
sense to alliteration. Manners do not make the man in the 
least. It is the man who makes the manners.” 

“You should put that in your books, monsieur,” she was 
pleased to say very sweetly; adding, after a momentary pause, 
“but then manners are out of fashion in these days.” 

“ And men—as a consequence ?” 

“T did not say so, but—yes, perhaps you are right. At any 
rate, there are none like the vicomte. Yet I suppose he is a type 
—of some sort. Where can his fellow—specimens be, monsieur?” 
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“Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?’” I quoted. 

“We have not a high opinion of our century, I fear.” 

“Say of our fellow-specimens, mademoiselle.” 

She laughed again—laughter as clear and silvery.as the tinkle 
of a brook inspring. I really began to consider whether it might 
not be possible for a woman to grasp the methods of sane and 
sensible conversation—a possibility, by the way, which I have 
always regarded with grave doubt. 

“Tf you include yourself, monsieur, I have no more to say. 
But, to take a hint from your quotation, I think it would do our 
—fellow-specimens—no harm to be a little like this ‘ Chevalier 
d’Antan.’” 

“Aspirations after the impossible are always improving,” I 
said, somewhat nettled by her thrust. But I agreed with her all 
the same. 

Of the three of us, I thought Mimi carried the situation with 
by far the most spirit. Raimon was so awkward and silent, that, 
had this been my only experience of them, I should have formed a 
very low estimate of his dramatic abilities. I, of course, had no 
particular opportunities; and, indeed, the vicomte took both 
Mademoiselle Fanfan and myself so thoroughly for granted, that 
our capabilities for deception were almost left to rust, The 
Princesse de Sevres was a title which carried conviction to his 
heart—as, I suppose, his son was aware when he introduced it 
to our drama ; but I sometimes wondered at his acceptance of that 
revolutionary vehicle, the bicycle. The details, disconcertingly 
original as they must have been to Bézuca, of its rider’s costume, 
must have caused our “Chevalier d’Antan” something of a 
mental shock. Not, of course, that he betrayed it. That fine old- 
world courtesy of his would have retained its invariable dignity 
before the arrival of Eve attired after the fashion prevalent prior 
to the Fall. 

Apropos of costumes, the little lady prepared a surprise for us 
on the third evening of our stay, for she came down to the simple 
dinner (the doctor of Valon was frequently quoted at our meals 
—I did not then guess why) in trailing white draperies, fastened 
at the throat with a butterfly of diamonds which must have cost 
the profits of a whole season. I caught Beza’s eyes fixed on it 
rather oddly, and concluded that he had presented it. 

It appeared that the vicomte had entreated her to stay for a 
few days longer, and that she had sent for one of those portman- 
teaux which had filled me with horror in the hall of the hotel 
at——. I did not see how this accorded with her assertion 
that she meant to leave Bézuca as soon as possible, but it was 
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certain that her ankle was still stiff and painful, and no doubt 
the vicomte had been pressing. 

“Madame,” the old gentleman announced that evening, “is 
good enough to promise usasong. After dinner we will go up 
to the—the music-room.” 

“You do not mean to say you have a music-room?” I said, in 
some surprise. 

“My wife was an accomplished musician. The music-room 
was a great pleasure to her. It—it has not been altered 
since,” he added a little wistfully. “I am afraid it is perhaps 
dusty.” 

It was dusty—a small, dim room, looking out on the loveliest 
of landscapes, barred by the line of the Southern Sea. The 
windows were shut when we entered, and as the vicomte flung 
them open, and the broad golden moonlight came streaming in, 
we stood silent, feeling as though we had stepped bodily into a 
closed chapter of the past. An old-fashioned grand piano with 
yellow keys stood in the centre of the room. 

I think the dim, dusty room, with its illumination of spectral 
moonlight, its association with things dead and gone, touched us 
all to a sentimental mood; and Mimi forbade any light but that 
with which Nature had provided us. 

“Tf—if one could ever feel inspired,” she said with a little 
uncertain tremor in her voice, “I think it would be now.” 

Perhaps she was inspired; perhaps the moment had a subtle 
inspiration of its own, which extended also to us—and when the 
artist and audience are in accord the result is certain. At any 
rate, she sang as I am sure she never did in the Théatre du Sud— 
little simple songs of no particular merit, yet with a freshness all 
their own—or hers. And, at the last, no less than Schubert’s 
immortal Serenade. 

The last of those wizard notes which had changed the dim, 
faded room to fairyland died softly away. The little white figure 
sat silent, with its head bent towards the keyboard. And looking 
up at the vicomte’s face, I saw that there were great tears 
standing in his eyes. 

The enchantment held us all for a moment; and then he bent 
forward suddenly and lifted Mimi’s hand to his lips with a fine 
and dignified homage. 

“T will not thank you, madame,” he said—and his cracked old 
voice had somehow a very great sweetness and melody in it—“ for 
music such as yours is beyond thanks. Perhaps, some day, when 
you are older, you will know what it is to give a man back an 
hour of the life he has lost.” 
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I daresay Mimi had received many compliments before; but I 
am sure that such compliments as that are not manufactured in 
the vicinity of the Théatre du Sud. 


V. 


On the next day our drama progressed considerably. In the 
morning Béza pleaded sudden business in Valon which would, he 
said, probably detain him for a day or two. To me he confided 
that the situation was proving too much for his powers of 
dissimulation. 

“He—he is so easily deceived,” he said very penitently, “and 
that is what I can’t stand. If he suspected, it would rouse one’s 
spirit, but he takes it all so confoundedly for granted. I would 
not care if he were only less believing.” 

This paradoxical humour had apparently extended to Mimi, for 
that was almost the purport of a speech she made an hour 
afterwards to me. 

“T do not like acting when it is taken for real life,” she said, in 
s meditative tone; “it is like playing to children and making 
them cry. One feels it is brutal to draw real tears for sham 
misfortunes.” 

The sentiment was honourable, no doubt, but it struck me that, 
if indulged too freely on this occasion, it might lead our two 
principal characters into unpleasant complications, and I hastened 
to put forward the highly immoral proposition that deception is 
sometimes a duty. 

“Ye-es,” said Mimi, rather doubtfully. And then she looked at 
me, and added, “ but it is sometimes the need for deception which 
is wrong, rather than the actual deceit.” 

That day was destined to be memorable. In the afternoon the 
vicomte walked over to the next village to see an acquaintance. 

“He is not what one might call a friend,” he explained to me, 
“for he has only settled here within the last ten years. He goes 
very often to Paris, and I will bring him to dinner to meet you, 
monsieur, if I can. Your reputation will, no doubt, prove——” 

I said, with ironical modesty, that I was glad to learn I 
possessed a reputation—it was a pleasant fact which my 
publishers had hitherto neglected to take into account in 
their business dealings with me. The good old man looked 
anxious, and hoped, with a delicate consideration at which it was 
not possible to take offence, that my literary affairs were not 
causing me any trouble. I endeavoured to explain that, in the 
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author’s philosophy, his publisher is usually a human translation 
of the great beast; but this view, I fear, tended rather to shock 
than to enlighten him. 

He brought back his recent acquaintance of a mere ten years’ 
standing—a typical Parisian, whose expansive manners contrasted 
vividly with those of his host—and, when Mimi came in, I 
observed, with consternation, that this gentleman started per- 
ceptibly. He recovered himself at once, but I felt vaguely 
uncomfortable during the rest of the evening, and it was with 
sensation of distinct relief that I stood on the terrace and watched 
the vicomte and his guest walk down the long, white road in the 
moonlight. The old gentleman had expressed an intention of 
accompanying his friend half-way home. 

I went peacefully up to my room, and, not being sleepy, sat 
down to do a little writing on an elusive short story which had 
successfully resisted my efforts to put it on paper for some time. 
I had wrestled with my inspiration to some small purpose, and 
was beginning to feel that healthy glow of triumph which 
generally accompanies the subjugation of an unruly plot, when 
the vicomte’s heavy tread paused outside my door, followed bya 
cautious rap. I let him in, and was astonished to see that he 
looked exceedingly agitated and annoyed. I inquired if anything 
was wrong. He sat down, looking quite white and worried, but 
with a flame of indignation in his eyes. 

And then it all came out, and I sat on thorns and listened. 
Our guest of the evening had volunteered the statement that 
M. le Vicomte de Bézuca was very much mistaken in his visitor. 
Interrogated as to what he meant, he affirmed that the Princesse 
de Sévres was, first and foremost, an acquaintance of his own; 
that the lady now passing under that title beneath the vicomte’s 
roof was not the Princesse at all; and that she was an actress—a 
music-hall singer of sufficiently well-known reputation. He had 
forgotten her name—but, no doubt, if the vicomte asked his son, it 
would be forthcoming. Further than this, this most abominable 
mischief-maker asserted that he had, on two occasions, seen 
Raimon the younger issuing from the lady’s house in the Rue 
Napoléon. 

I mentally registered the fact that acquaintances of ten years’ 
standing were dangerous and unprofitable creatures, and sat 
feeling very like a misbehaving schoolboy expectant of close 
cross-examination. But, to my surprise, the vicomte asked no 
question. His indignation, indeed, was so very patent, that at 
last I said— 

“ And what did you do, vicomte ?” 
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“JT told him,” he said very quietly, “that he was an un- 
mitigated liar, and I have come to ask if you will act as my 
second.” 

“But, good heavens! you did not——” 

“Monsieur,” he said hotly, “I hope it is not the custom in 
your country for a gentleman to allow another to slander a lady 
under his roof with impunity ?” 

I tried to imagine any Englishman of my acquaintance 
standing up to be shot at at ten paces for the sake of a piece of 
spicy malice, and failed; but I am bound to say that the 
comparison I made at that moment was not in favour of the 
excellent and sensible customs of my country. Despite the 
absurdity of the affair, the vicomte struck me as rather fine, as 
he sat stiffly erect, with all his chivalrous old soul blazing in 
his eyes. 

But, in the name of common-sense, what in the world was I 
to do? 

“My dear vicomte, you have my very warmest sympathy——” I 
was beginning, but the “Chevalier d’Antan” held out a repentant 
hand. 

“Forgive me, monsieur—I am really very rude to you,” he said 
apologetically. ‘Of course you feel just as I do myself—of course 
no one could do less than resent such accusations to the very 
utmost. I was sure I could count on you.” 

He could have counted on me, at that moment, to shoot his late 
guest with very great pleasure, but to assist at a duel which might 
end fatally for the father of one of my greatest friends—it was 
impossible. Yet I could not, in honour, refuse to act as his 
second; also, I could not, in honour, stop the affair by a plain 
statement of facts. 

“Cannot you wait until Raimon returns?” 

“Qh”—he smiled a little guiltily—‘ it was exactly because of 
that that I wished to have it over. You see, he would insist on 


taking up the quarrel in my place—and—if the boy should be 
hurt——” 


“But you might yourself——” 

“It would not matter for me—I am only an old man at the 
best,” he answered; “but I should hate to think that the boy 
might run into danger. It is weak of me, I know, but I am a 
dreadful coward where Raimon is concerned. Besides,” he added 


confidentially, “I am really a much better shot than he is, though 
you must never tell him so.” 


I looked at him curiously. 
“You don’t mean to kill your man?” I hazarded. 
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“Kill him? God forbid! I am no butcher, on my honour, 
monsieur. But duelling is really so much safer for one’s 
adversary when one is a good shot; and you do not think a ball 
through his arm would be too much, I hope?” he added, with a 
certain bloodthirsty relish, and a distinct anxiety that I should 
not think so. 

“T should say a bullet through the arm would do admirably,” 
I answered, laughing, for his qualified humanity was really 
irresistible. “But I should hope that the affair could be arranged 
—surely you will not actually fight ?” 

“It cannot be arranged, and we must fight; but if you 
are——” 

“Afraid? Well, really, vicomte, you might give me credit for 
a little more courage, mere author and Englishman though I be. 
Will this gentleman’s second call on me?” 

“TI should say so; you may expect him first thing to-morrow 
morning. Good-night, monsieur! Accept my sincerest thanks.” 

“For getting myself into a terrible scrape,” I added mentally, 
as the door closed upon him. 

I sat down to cogitate in considerable distress of mind. There 
was no way out of it that I could see. I had promised Raimon to 
keep his secret, and the only person who could prevent the 
vicomte from fighting was, undoubtedly, his son. But I did not 
know where Raimon Béza stayed in Valon, and I knew that his 
father did not, consequently there seemed no glimmer of hope 
from that quarter. Then, all at once, an inspiration seized me. 
I opened my door and listened; all was breathlessly silent. I 
made my way noiselessly along the broad, moonlit corridor to the 
door of Mimi’s room, and tapped softly at it. 

An instant’s silence, and I tapped again. A voice within asked 
what was the matter. 

“Can you speak to me, mademoiselle ?” 

“You? Oh”—she hesitated—“ is it important?” 

““Yes—I must see you at once. Will you come down to me on 
the terrace?” 

There was a perceptible pause, and she said “ Yes.” 

I went down to the terrace and walked to and fro in the moon- 
light for ten minutes before she arrived—a little figure muffled in 
a cloak, and with her hair streaming over her shoulders. Some- 
how, she looked so small and girlish, that the thought of what I 
had to say hurt me ridiculously. 

“ What is the matter, monsieur ?” 

Her voice was so clear, and calm, and silvery, that I stammered 
a little as I answered. But eventually I told her. She listened 
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with her head bent, and I did not see her face. When I ended 
the recital of my dilemma, she said nothing for a while. I waited 
silently, and, I confess, nervously, for her to speak. 

“ You—you told him nothing ? ” she said at last. 

“No.” 

She waited, tapping the ground softly with her foot. 

“ What is to be done, monsieur?” 

“Tt is because I don’t know,” I said bluntly, “that I came to 
you. But we must do something.” 

“You do not know M. Beéza’s address in Valon?” 

“Good heavens!” I cried in despair. “I thought you did.” 

“ And I do not,” she said sadly. 

We looked at each other with blank faces. 

“You could refuse to act as second ? ” 

“ Yes—but he would get someone else.” 

“ You—you could—tel! him——” 

“No, mademoiselle—I can’t.” 

“Why not?” she asked curiously. 

“ Mademoiselle, this may be a degenerate century, but I hope 
I am not such a wretch as to be able to do that. Besides—he 
might challenge me too, you know.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“That is true. I—I do not know why he should care. It is 
very odd. ... Ido not really see what is to be done.” 

I glanced at the small, childish figure—at the rippling masses 
of hair—at the little grave face, so pale and ghost-like in the 


moonlight ; and I could not say what I had meant to say. 
“ Monsieur——” 


“Yes?” 
She turned her great eyes wistfully on me. 
“Monsieur—for God’s sake—tell him——” 


There was the sound of a struggle in her voice. 

“ Mademoiselle—once for all, I cannot, and will not.” 

She turned and walked quickly up and down the terrace several 
times, and I stood and watched her. Presently she stopped, and 
faced me once more. 


“T cannot let—Raimon’s father—risk his life for me,” she said 
brokenly. 

I kept silence. Suddenly she flung out her hands, letting the 
cloak fall to the ground. The moonlight blazed like an illumina- 
tion upon her trailing white dress—upon the great diamond 
butterfly at her throat. She wrung her hands, and I thought of 
fallen angels lit up with the last glories of a lost Paradise. 


“Oh—if I were worth it—if I were worth it!” she sobbed, with 
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& passion of remorse in her voice. “If I were only worthy that 
that good man should fight for me!” 

“ Mademoiselle—pray don’t-——” I implored lamely. 

She drew herself together with a convulsive movement. Her 
face quivered, and then grew still and cold as stone. She waited 
for a second or two, and then said in a perfectly calm and even 
voice : 

“Since you will not accuse me, monsieur, it only remains for 
me to do so myself. Oblige me by calling the vicomte.” 

I lingered, stricken with compunction. 

“Oblige me,” she said again, raising her clear voice imperiously, 
“by calling the vicomte; and be sure that you come back with 
him yourself.” 

Nothing but obedience was left to me. I called the vicomte, 
and brought him down to the terrace. The small white figure 
stood where I had left it, the cloak fallen in a dark blotch at its 
feet, the moon shining, placid and pitiless, upon the pale, raised 
face and resolute eyes. 

She began at once in a voice absolutely devoid of feeling. 

“T hear that you contemplate a duel on my account, M. le 
Vicomte? The gentleman who dined here to-night took the 
opportunity of telling you——” 

“ Lies,” said the “ Chevalier d’Antan” quietly. 

She raised her hand. 

“A moment, monsieur. You resented these statements. You 
quarrelled. I wish you to hear what I have to say.” 

He bowed silently: she proceeded, with a visible effort. 

“ Your son, monsieur, introduced me as the Princesse de Sevres. 
This gentleman, your friend, says that I am not the Princesse.” 

The vicomte drew himself to his full height, and made a gesture 
of magnificent dismissal. 

“ Madame, I entreat you not to disturb yourself. The matter is 
not worthy of your discussion.” 

“Yet you have no evidence that I am the Princesse de Sévres,” 
she said quietly. 

‘“‘ Madame, I have my son’s word.” 

I saw her small features quiver, and she replied almost fiercely: 

“Monsieur, your son lied!” 

There was an awful silence, and then the Vicomte de Bézuca 
answered in a voice choked with suppressed passion : 

“Madame, it is well that you are a woman. No man had 
dared to call my son a liar to my face!” 


She moved a step nearer to the angry old man, and her compo- 
sure gave way. 
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“Yes, he is a liar,” she said, speaking rapidly and brokenly. 
“ He has lied to you—-for my sake—and for yours. Most of all, 
perhaps, for mine. I have made him what he is. Monsieur, you 
told me the other day that you trusted me to keep him out of 
mischief. It is I who have been his evil angel, it is I who made 
him deceive you. Iam not the Princesse de Sevres. I am Mimi 
Fanfan the actress, of the Théatre du Sud.” 

The vicomte stood speechless. She lifted one hand to her 
throat, as though gasping for air, and went on. 

“He has lied to you for my sake—he, who is the soul of truth 
and honour. And—and worse. Do you guess where the money 
went that you sent him, monsieur ?—the price of your portraits— 
of your tapestry—of—of the food you eat and the wine you drink. 
It was to—to me. It went for things like this!” She tore the 
diamond butterfly from its place and held it up, flashing like a 
star in the moonlight. ‘It went in jewels for me.” 

She paused for a moment, and then continued more quietly : 

“You must not blame your son, monsieur, but me. It was my 
fault. It—it is always the woman’s fault, I think. He loved you 
so much that he deceived you—he could not bear that you should 
know. And you must not think that I knew—how my diamonds 
were bought. I am bad enough, God help me!” she said, with a 
sob in her voice, “ but not—oh, not for that!” 

The tears were in her eyes now, and her voice was shaking and 
broken with sobs. Her little white face in the moonlight was a 
pitiful thing to see. But the vicomte stood like a statue, with 
tense features and terrible eyes. 

“You must not think that I knew, monsieur—and you must not 
think that I played a part, except to keep you from pain. And— 
and you—must not fight.” 

The old man seemed to rouse himself as though from a horrible 
dream. 

“Madame,” he said slowly, “you say that Raimon has lied to 
me. I suppose you are right. You say it is your fault—and I 
pray that you may be right in that also. God knows! The boy 
has always trusted me before. I—I did not know until now that 
a woman could come between two men who love each other as we 
do; but I suppose that that too is natural. You are both young, 
you and he—and I am old—and you are beautiful.” 

She bent her head, and hid her face in her hands; and the 
vicomte went on, slowly, relentlessly. 

“ You are beautiful, and a woman—it is natural that you should 
be able to take my son from me. It is perhaps natural that, in 
an emergency, he should lie to me to shield you. But it is not 
H 2 
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possible that I should go to—to that man, and tell him that 
Raimon Rodriguez—Rodriguez de Bézuca—has lied to his own 
father.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“ But you cannot fight!” 

“It is the first time a Rodriguez has ever fought in an unjust 
quarrel,” he said bitterly, “but I cannot help it. I cannot 
apologize—I cannot own it—I cannot let it be said that my boy 
could do this——” 

Amazement was written on her every feature. 

“M. le Vicomte, you cannot mean to fight on my account, after 
what I have said?” 

“For you—no! For Raimon—for my son!” 

“ But it will be thought——” 

“ That I fought for you?” he said quietly. 

“Yes,” 

“Tt will not hurt either of us, madame,” he answered rather 
sadly. ‘For I think nothing can hurt me much now—and you, 
while you stay here, are still the Princesse de Sevres.” 

He turned away, without another word, and left us. We 
watched his tall figure disappear, in silence. I think that we 
both felt bruised and battered by the shock of circumstances, as 
though by some actual and physical force. 

“We can do nothing,” I said at last. 

“Tf he is hurt,” she answered, shivering, “ how am I to forgive 
myself?” 

To which, of course, I could say nothing; but I urged her to 
leave the terrace, and she refused. I wished to stay with her, 
but this she would not allow. Finally, I had to leave her. 

Sleep after such a scene was impossible. I tried to steady my 
nerves by a return to my short story ; but a drama on paper looks 
unconvincingly cold when one is plunged in the stress of another 
in flesh and blood. I put my pens away and went to the window 
which gave upon the terrace. 

Below me stood the small white figure, huddled together as 
though in bitter pain. As I looked I saw her take something 
from her dress and fling it passionately to the ground where it 
lay glittering in the moonlight. 

I guessed that it was the price of some of the vicomte’s poverty 
—the diamond butterfly. 
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VI. 


Some short six hours later I came up the white road ahead of 
a melancholy procession consisting of gesticulating peasants and 
a shutter, whereon reposed limply the tall figure of the Vicomte 
de Bézuca. To make matters still more pleasant for me, Raimon 
Boza came down the road to meet us, his square face pale and 
drawn with fear. , 

“Mimi has told me everything,” he said. “He—he isn’t——” 

“My dear fellow, no. But it is all dreadfully unfortunate. 
Why did you go away? It wouldn’t have happened if you had ~ 
stayed.” 

T confess to a human, if ignoble, desire to shift some of the 
responsibility to broader shoulders than my own; all the more 
so that I felt somewhat doubtful as to the course I had pursued. 

“Forgive me, Beza,” I said. “I tried to stop it—and so did 
she. Upon my word, she behaved splendidly. But we could do 
nothing.” 

“It is my fault from the beginning,” he replied sadly, “ not 
yours—not Mimi's.” 

But we had no time to analyse this point, for the vicomte’s 
wound proved serious. If it had not been for the devotion of 
Mademoiselle Mimi I do not believe he would ever have recovered, 
for Raimon and myself were comparatively useless, and the fat 
old Noro was too agitated to nurse her master. So the “star” of 
the Théitre du Sud established herself in another réle with 
commendable versatility, and I looked on wonderingly, with 
a gradually deepening conviction that I did not understand 
women. 

This conviction was destined to be impressed upon me still 
more forcibly. An hour after the doctor from Valon had 
pronounced the vicomte well out of danger I, standing by the 
window of the great terrace-room, was startled by the entrance of 
that little figure in bicycling costume which had played so 
important a part in our drama. She advanced on me rapidly, and 
I saw that she held a leather jewel-case in her hand. 

“T have told them to bring round my bicycle,” she said, “ and 
I will trust to you, monsieur, to make my adieux. Once again 
let me ask your pardon for the position in which I placed you.” 

“There is no need,” I answered, curious as to what was coming 
next. It was even more strange than I had expected. 


“You will give M. Beza this,” she said, holding out the jewel- 
case, 
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I looked at her. She adjusted her veil, with a little air of 
finality which managed to strike me as tragic. 

“No, I will not see him,” she said, divining my unspoken 
query. “I could not bear it. But you will give him this, and he 
will understand. Monsieur, you have—have disapproved of me 
in the past; you need not do so any more.” 

The pathos of her tone came near to tears, but her eyes were 
clear and dry. 

“ And what shall I tell the vicomte when he asks F 

“You will tell him,” she replied very quietly, yet with a touch 
of pride, “that I have given him back his son.” 

I followed her silently to the door, where her bicycle stood 
flashing all its shining spokes in the sunshine. Before she 
mounted it, she turned and held out her hand. 

“ Good-bye, monsieur! ” 

“ Good-bye, mademoiselle ! ” 

I hesitated, seeking blindly for the amende honorable for many 
thoughts I had harboured against her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said at last, “I have misjudged you—many 
times. I am afraid that I must make the humiliating confession 
that I do not understand women.” 

She paused, with her hand on the bicycle. 

“No, monsieur, it is not that you do not understand 
women ‘ 

“What is it, then?” 

“You do not understand,” she said gently, “that when a 
woman—knows how to love a man, she has learnt how to—give 
him up.” 

I stood on the steps chewing the cud of this pregnant reflection, 
and watched the little figure on its circles of light go flashing 
down the white road into the world beyond Bézuca; and I felt 
that the intelligent student of humanity may learn from the 
least instructive of his fellow-mortals many things which are 
more likely to profit him than all the philosophy of all the sages. 


Vil. 


In course of time I left Bézuca and returned to Paris. Raimon 
Béza stayed behind, and I guessed that he had given up his 
engagements at the Théitre du Sud, at the Palace, the Pavilion, 
the Empire. At any rate, those homes of mirth knew him 20 
more. Neither did they know Mademoiselle Mimi Fanfan. 
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She vanished from the Théatre du Sud; she disappeared from 
the Rue Napoléon ; and I heard rumours that she had established 
herself quietly with a long-neglected aunt, of humble antecedents 
and depressing manners. Someone gave me her address—I could 
never understand why. It would have required effrontery greater 
even than mine to have intruded on her repentance. 

Of Bézuca, of the Rodriguez, pere et fils, I heard nothing, until 
one day some six months later, when there entered upon my 
humble writing-den no less a person than the vicomte himself. 

He looked worn, and, I thought, a little sad, a little hopeless 
—as though something had gone from his life never to come back. 
But his clear old eyes were as kindly, as unclouded as ever, and 
he faced me with the smile I knew so well. Behind all his polite 
inquiries after my health and fortunes, however, I detected some 
unwonted resolution which had brought him from his pleasant 
southern solitudes to the glittering city of to-day. I ventured at 
last to inquire the motive of his pilgrimage. 

“T came,” he said, sitting very erect, and looking at me very 

resolutely indeed, “because I wished you to take me to—Made- 
moiselle Mimi Fanfan.” 
- For a moment speech failed me, and I bowed, with a sense of 
devouring curiosity. I felt that I could safely wash my hands 
of the consequences, whatever they might be. But what on 
earth was going to happen now ? 

Of course I accompanied the old gentleman to Mademoiselle 
Fanfan’s retreat. Luckily she was in, and rose to receive us 
with marked, if somewhat wondering, cordiality. The vicomte 
plunged into the subject of his visit at once, with a dignity which 
had, I think, some faint tremors of nervousness. 

“Mademoiselle, I hope that you will not object to this gentle- 
man’s presence ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” she said, glancing at me. 

“Mademoiselle, I have first to thank you for your kindness in 
nursing me so admirably.” 

She bent her head in silent acknowledgment. 

“Secondly, I have to explain my errand.” 

He paused, looked at us both, coughed, changed his position, 
and continued. 

“After you left Bézuca, I had an explanation—a very painful 
explanation—with my son. He told me everything. He told 
me of his connection with a—a place of amusement——” The old 
man paused again, swallowing the bitter pill of this confession 


with a pathetic resignation. “He told me all there was 
to tell.” 
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Mimi bowed encouragingly; I preserved a receptive silence, 
The vicomte cleared his throat again and proceeded. 

“He asked me to forgive him, mademoiselle, and I did. He 
gave up his profession. He remained with me at Bézuca, and he 
is there now. He has been all that is kind, all that is affection- 
ate, all that—that he could be. It is not his fault that he 
cannot be more.” 

He broke off after this somewhat vague remark, and his lean 
old fingers beat nervously on the arm of his chair. His grizzled 
eyebrows were drawn together as though something hurt him, 
and his face was growing pale beneath its sunburn. 

“For a little while, mademoiseile, I was happy. I had the 
boy back, I had him all to myself. All was, I thought, as it 
used to be. We walked together, and talked, and laughed, and 
trusted each other—I thought—as we used todo. It seemed as 
though he was a child again, and that I was everything to him, 
as I was then. And I was happy because I thought that he had 
all he wanted—as I had.” 

Again the pause; again the rat-tat of the old man’s fingers on 
the chair-arm. 

“TI thought so,” he resumed at last, “but I was wrong. All 
was not as it used to be, though he tried to make it seem so. 
He tried very hard, but he could not quite succeed; and at last 
I—I guessed. I thought, mademoiselle, that the story you told 
me that night on the terrace hurt me as nothing would ever hurt 
me again. There, too, I was wrong. When I guessed what 
really had happened, I felt that I would rather, far rather, that 
that bullet had killed me at once.” 

He drew himself up as I dare say he would have done before a 
charge of cavalry, and the light seemed to waver in his eyes, and 
then grow dim. He sat quite still now, grasping the chair-arm 
as though it were the hilt of a sword; and I knew that what he 
was about to say would hurt him more than all the powers of 
steel or lead could do. 

“ Mademoiselle, shall I tell you what I guessed? It was this. 
The boy had given up his profession for me; but that was not all. 
He had given up you too. And, whatever he said or tried to feel, 
I, his father, had become different to him. I am—not his father 
any more, mademoiselle—I am the man who has come between 
him and the woman he loves.” 

There was a very long silence. 

“ Mademoiselle,” the vicomte said at last, “I have come to you 
to help me. You said that you had given me back my son. The 
man whom you have given me back is not my son, but your lover. 
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He belongs, not to me, but to you. I am not enough for him. 
In my stupidity I thought I was, but I am not; it is you he 
wants.” 

Mimi looked up, pale and trembling. 

“What canIdo? Tell me, and I will do it.” 

He rose to his feet, very tall and stately, yet somehow very 
simple, and earnest, and kind. 

“Thank you, mademoiselle. I ask you to do me the honour of 
returning to Bézuca—as the future Vicomtesse de Bézuca—as my 
son’s wife.” 

Mimi had risen too. She turned to him with a white face and 
incredulous eyes. 

“Qh, you cannot mean it—you cannot mean it!” she cried. 
“You, of all men—you, who are so proud ¥ 

“Mademoiselle,” he said gently, “ it will not hurt the Vicomte 
de Bézuea to do right.” 

“But you do not know—about me. I—I am not good enough 
to marry him < 

“Mademoiselle,” said the grave, patient voice, “the woman 
who has loved a man is always good enough to marry 
him.” 

She stood silent. He took her hand with an air of entreaty. 

“You will keep your word,” he said. ‘ You—you are the only 
person in the world who can give me back my son—and you 
must do it.” 

The emall dark head bent lower and lower; the tears were 
falling fast upon the hand which held hers. 

“Ah, but how could you ever have done it?” she said, in a low 
voice. “ How can you wish to—to own me?” 

And then the vicomte said a very fine thing, as it seemed to 
me, and a very wise one. For he put his arm round the little 
trembling figure, and bending down from his heights, social and 
physical, kissed first her hand and then her wet cheek. 

“Mademoiselle—my daughter,” he answered simply, “it is 
enough for me that we have both loved him.” 

* * 7 * * 

Raimon Beza, otherwise Raimon Rodriguez de Bézuca, has 
gone back to the stage. For quite six months of the year he is 
absent from his native place. And his wife goes with him, but 
hot in a professional capacity. 

But, meanwhile, the Castle of Bézuca is not lonely in their 
absence, As I lay down my pen I have a vision of a grey old 
building in a land of southern sunshine—of a terrace where 
lizards bask in the sun, and yellow blossoms blaze like fire. 
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-, On the terrace stands an old man, tall, and very dignified, with 
asgrave, brown face, and innocent, honest eyes; and by his side 
plays a little fair-haired boy, whose eyes are as clear and brave 
and guileless as his own. 

The Spaniards—that nation of proverb-mongers— have, | 
think, a saying, that debt is made beautiful by repayment; and 
this century of ours has paid all it owes to the “Chevalier 
d’Antan.” 


Neuure K. Buisserz, 











Lisette. 


Sorr and still in the shadows brown, 

Lisette sits watching the twinkling town, 

And ever and aye as she combs her hair, 

She hears the revel of Vanity Fair. 

Fiddle and drum and showman’s bell, 

And the merry laugh of Pulcinel, 

And voices that call through the moonshine bright, 


“Come with us, dance with us, love, to-night!” 
Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette! 
Do not listen! do not care! 


Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair! 


“Just for an hour!” to her heart she cries, 
As she sees the gleam in her lover's eyes, 
And she sets a rose in her golden hair, 
And dances away to Vanity Fair. 

And the lights flash, and the voices peal, 
Ever the dancers whirl and wheel, 

While the words in her heart are ringing yet, 
“Stay with ue, dance with us, love Lisette!” 
Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette ! 

Do not listen! do not care! 

Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair! 





LISETTE. 


Lisette has gone away through the night, 

Into the world she deems so bright, 

Till Time shall silver her golden: hair, 

And she learns the meaning of Vanity Fair. 
God bring her home some day, some day, 

To the only joy that will last for aye, 

And send her the love and the peace from care 
That never is found in Vanity Fair! 


Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette! 
Won’t you listen? won’t you care? 

Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair. 


F. E. WEaruerty. 











A Woman Learned and Wise. 


RecentLy, while visiting an old Scottish friend, a young man came 
inand put down before him a copy of Professor Moulton’s valuable 
‘Book of Job,’ arranged according to the rhythm and parallel- 
isms. The owner of the little book was quite elated about his 
purchase: and our old host, after a moment’s look at it, quietly 
turned round and took from a shelf an old-fashioned looking 
thin octavo volume half bound in calf, which he put into my 
hand. This was ‘ The Book of Job, translated from the Hebrew, 
by the late Miss Elizabeth Smith, with a Preface and Annotations, 
by the Rev. F. Randolph, D.D. Second edition, 1810.’ On 
glancing at it, I was surprised to find that it was arranged 
on the same principle and in the same style as Professor Moulton’s 
work. I asked to be allowed to carry off the book to examine it 
more carefully, when my good friend wrote my name in it, “ with 
regards of J. W.” 

Dr. Randolph’s Preface gave a few facts about the authoress 
which only whetted the desire to know more, and an evening 
spent over the translation, with the original at my elbow, greatly 
strengthened that desire. I took a day or two at the British 
Museum to learn more about this bold and remarkable young 
woman who had so far anticipated great Hebrew scholars, and had 
done one hundred years ago the very thing that is finding so much 
approval and acceptance now. She was clearly a pioneer, pointing 
the way ; probably a case of a genius born out of due time. My 
researches fully verified that impression; and I derived not only 
% much pleasure, but so much intellectual benefit and stimulus, 
that I am fain to make others sharers in my gains, partners in 
ny pleasure. For Miss Smith was a genius and a great scholar, 
lf-taught practically, but without the faults of the self-taught ; 
and she was also a very prudent, patient, discerning woman, who 
made the most of all her chances, and turned trials and losses 
into gains, finely realising the ideal of Emerson—that the elixir 
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of life is “cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavour to realise 
our aspirations.” 

Elizabeth Smith was born in December, 1776, at Burnhall, 
in the county of Durham, and near Durham city. Her people 
were in affluent circumstances, her father being proprietor of 
land. She clearly owed much to her mother. 

Elizabeth’s quickness and originality of character soon became 
apparent. Before she had reached her fourth year she had 
begun to read, and ere its expiry she could read well. Her 
appetite for knowledge even then was marked; and one could 
have judged this by the kind of questions she asked. 

In the spring of 1782—that is, when Elizabeth was six years 
old—the family removed to Suffolk on account of the blindness 
of a near relative, in order that Mrs. Smith might attend on and 
aid him. There they remained till his death in 1784. 


“From the time of our quitting Suffolk,” writes Mrs. Smith, “ till the 
spring of 1786, my children had no instruction except from myself, but 
their former governess then returned to me and continued in the family 
three years longer. By her the children were instructed in French and in 
the little Italian which she herself understood. I mention these par- 
ticulars to prove how very little instruction in languages my daughter 
received, and to show that the knowledge she afterwards acquired of them 
was the result of her own unassisted study. . . . I always thought that 
Elizabeth was first induced to apply herself to the study of Oriental 
languages by hearing that the late Mrs. Bowdler acquired some knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek purposely to read the Holy Scriptures in the 
original language. In the summer of 1789 this most excellent woman, 
with her youngest daughter, spent a month at Piercefield, and I have 
reason to hail it as one of the happiest months of my life.” 


At twelve Elizabeth became a sort of governess to her younger 
sisters, and then her progress in languages was remarkably 
rapid. Her mother says that what is usually the effect of long 
training, effort, education, and habit, seemed born with her. She 
became proficient in geometry and algebra, essayed astronomy ; 
was proficient even then in music, an expert in French (the 
only language in which she really had any teaching), but with 
scarcely any assistance. During the five years that followed of 
her girlhood she had made herself acquainted with Spanish, 
German (from which she made many translations, some of those 
from Klopstock, Lessing, and Schiller having been published 
afterwards), and Latin. 

In 1785 the Smiths had removed to Piercefield, a beautiful 
estate on the Wye, which Mr. Smith had purchased. The fine 
scenery here had a marked effect in developing in Elizabeth a 
love of nature which never left her, and did much to strengthen 
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her artistic tastes, for she learned to draw and paint well, and 
had a fine feeling for perspective as for colour. 

In 1789—that is, when Elizabeth was between thirteen and 
fourteen—she first met the lady who was to influence her 
deeply as well as be influenced by her, and who was to prove her 
biographer—Miss Bowdler of Bath. Miss Bowdler speaks of 
her timid reserve at this time, and her great modesty, but says 
that, having come to know her, you could not fail to be struck 
by a sense of power and originality injher words and ways. She 
refers to her utter honesty and perfect frankness when friendship 
was once established, to her love of knowledge, her brave, calm 
temperament and her great patience—qualities which were soon 
to be put to the severest tests. She visited the Bowdler family 
at Bath, sometimes staying there six or eight months at a time, 
and Mrs. and Miss Bowdler visited her at Piercefield, a constant 
correspondence being happily kept up. 

Mr. Smith was an active-minded man, who had no wish to be 
idle or to be without an interest in life; and he was induced to 
become a partner in a bank in the West of England in 1791. At 
the moment he joined it, the bank was flourishing; but before 
long many banks suffered severely, and that with which he had 
connected himself became involved, chiefly owing to the commence- 
ment of the war in 1792. In 1793 the crash came. Mr. Smith 
was responsible up to the whole amount of his possessions—for 
this was long before the era of Limited Liability Companies— 
and house, furniture, library and all were seized. While these 
things were in progress, we find Miss Smith, on the first intima- 
tion of the extremities to which matters had come, writing thus 
to Miss Bowdler :— 

“ PIERCEFIELD, March 3, 1793. 

“We were within an hour of setting off from hence, and intended to 
have seen you, my dearest friend, to-morrow, when we were prevented, 
and I may say it is the only time I have ever rejoiced at being prevented 
seeing you. Last night, after my mother wrote to you, we were informed 
by a friend that there was an execution against my father. At ten 
o'clock at night came to take possession of the house. It was secured 
80 that they could not enter; but you may imagine the horror of our 
situation in that night of horrors. Fortunately, the next day being 
Sunday, we had to watch only till twelve o’clock, and to-day we were 
Preparing to go away at eight this evening, when we heard that my 
father’s attorney was come from London, that the money was provided, 
and the execution stopped. There is to bea meeting of the creditors 
to-morrow, who are to have an exact statement of all the concerns of the 
bank. My mother supported herself wonderfully last night, but to-day 
she was quite exhausted till this news revived her a little. Mr. and 

Ts, were in dreadful anxiety this morning, but I hope they are a 
little comforted; in short, the prospect now appears bright compared with 
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what it did two hours ago, and we shall all, I hope, bear whatever happens 
with fortitude. Above all, my beloved friend, I entreat you not to be 
uneasy, for I trust all will be well. My only apprehension has been my 
mother; and I confess it has been hard work to appear cheerful, when 
I saw her agitated to the greatest degree and knew I could in no way be of 
the least use; but she showed great resolution whenever it was necessary. 
My father now writes in better spirits, and I am happy to see her a little 
more at ease. My mother desires me to say a thousand kind things for 
her. The servants have behaved nobly, and she has had all the comfort 
that friends can give. If she had none but you one would be rich enough, 
and I shall wish for nothing more while I know you are mine. Adieu, my 
dearest——.” 


Miss Bowdler at once hurried to join her friends, to sympathise 
with, and, as far as she could, to aid them. 


“T went to Piercefield on the following day; but I will not attempt to 
describe the scene to which I was then a witness. Afflictions so nobly 
supported make the sufferers objects of envy rather than of pity: a change 
of fortune, so sudden and so unexpected, was a great trial, but it was 
received in a manner to command the respect of all who witnessed it.” 


And then she goes on to say: 


“In a few days after I went to Piercefield my friends quitted it for ever; 
and the young ladies spent seven or eight months with us in or near Bath. 
The time which was thus spent with my mother was certainly of great 
advantage to my young friends. . . . Many of her favourite pursuits had 
been interrupted. They had lost the sublime scenes of Piercefield, which 
furnished an infinite variety of subjects for the pencil. Elizabeth drew 
well and was mistress of perspective. The library of which she so well 
knew the value was gone. Always averse to large parties, and with no 
taste for dissipation, she readily entered into a plan of employment 
proposed by my mother, and we entered on a regular course of history, 
ancient and modern. . . . I do not know when Elizabeth began to learn 
Spanish, but when she was with us she read it without difficulty, and some 
hours every morning before breakfast were devoted to these studies. She 
acquired some knowledge of the Arabic and Persian during the following 
winter, when a very fine dictionary and grammar in the possession of her 
brother led her thoughts to Oriental literature. She began to study Latin 
and Greek in the year 1794, when Mr. Claxton’s excellent library was 
open to her, and she was aided by his advice and conversation. She 
studied Hebrew from my mother’s Bible with the assistance of Parkhurst, 
but she had no regular instruction in any language save French. Her 
love of Ossian led her to acquire some knowledge of the Gaelic tongue, but 
the want of books made it impossible for her to pursue that study as far 
as she wished.” 


The fall in outward circumstances caused Miss Smith little 
regret on her own account and only on that of her parents and 
sisters. Her tastes were simple, and her enjoyments remained 
with her. Poverty neither dimmed her intellect nor chilled her 
heart. Her mind was daily occupied with new inquiries and 
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efforts after knowledge, and her warm heart found satisfaction and 
relief in the friendships she had formed and wisely cherished, and 
the well-directed ministration of comfort and consolation to those 
about her who were in trouble or in want. 

Mr. Smith, who when younger had been a volunteer, went into 
the army in 1794, soon after the bank misfortune had deprived 
him of Piercefield, and spent several years in Ireland, where he 
went in 1795 with his regiment. Many friends had been raised 
up for Miss Smith, for, wherever she went, her modesty and her 
rare talents attracted to her those whose good opinion and favour 
were most worth having. Notable among the friends made at 
this time were John Claxton, Esq., of Shirley, at whose seat she 
resided from November 1794 to February 1795, and the Earl and 
Countess of Kingston and Lady Isabella King, and her letters to 
the last-named lady are very natural, characteristic and beautiful. 
At Mr. Claxton’s she had the benefit of free access to a very fine 
and large library, and, as Mr. Claxton himself tells, she did not 
fail to make good use of it. 

Efforts were made at settlement in Ireland in order that the 
family might be all together, but these did not for some years 
prove satisfactory. Her mother, in her little account of her 
daughter, speaks of “following the regiment in Ireland with my 
husband.” Of course the regiment would be moved from place to 
place, and many disadvantages for such a family would lie in life 
near Irish garrisons. Elizabeth went on her first visit to Ireland 
on the 2nd May, 1796, and she came back in July of that year. 

The truth is, Ireland was in these years in a very disturbed 
condition. The effects of the French Revolution and what led to 
it were not only felt there, but issued in forms of discontent and 
disturbance that were special to it. The first Irish rebellion was 
in progress and not ended till the battle of Vinegar Hill in 1798, 
and the fire was not even then entirely put out. The embers 
smouldered, and the flames broke out again, with such results as 
made everything seem uncertain and unstable. For years after 
this was the state of things in Ireland, so that we need not 
be surprised to find the Earl of Altamont writing thus on 
November 8th, 1802, to Thomas de Quincey—at the time a 


tunaway from the Manchester Grammar School and wandering 
in Wales :— 





“Our great misfortune in these parts for some years to come will be 
our entire dependence on peace for the comfortable possession of what we 
have. I never hear of anything like another revolution in France without 
trembling for the effect it may have upon us here; for our rebellions and 
the French invasion have left bad effects which it will take many years to 
Wipe out.” 
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We need not wonder then that the Smiths had found it 
impracticable to settle in Ireland before the year 1799, when a 
more successful effort was made. In that year all the family 
went over to join Mr. Smith, and at Balistore, near to where he 
was quartered, nine happy months were spent, which Elizabeth 
has duly celebrated in letters to her friends and in rhymes. But 
at the end of nine months she returned to England, leaving her 
mother and sisters behind, and living now here, now there, now 
with this friend, now with that. It may be said, indeed, that 
from the date of her father’s failure till 1801 she really had no 
fixed home, and was much with the Bowdlers at Bath and with 
other friends. For some months after her return she resided at 
Patterdale, near Ullswater, and this suggested a settlement of the 
whole family in that region. 

In March 1801 a little farm and a house were purchased at 
Coniston, where she lived with her mother and sisters, pursuing 
her favourite studies, finishing the Book of Job, and translating 
portions of Scripture—notably from Habakkuk, the Psalms and 
other poetical pieces. The scenery near them furnished plenty of 
employment for the pencils of the sisters, and very idyllic is the 
picture of the life at Coniston given both by her mother and 
Miss Bowdler. Having lost her library at the time of her father’s 
failure, she had formed the habit of making lists of words from 
such books as she could use in the libraries of others, and one such 
list, showing the affinity of Hebrew words with Arabian and 
Persian, was published by Dr. Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St. 
David’s, as a supplement to his Arabic Alphabet. 

Dr. Randolph tells us that the Mr. Claxton referred to above was 
himself an expert Hebraist, and took great interest in Miss Smith 
and her work. He gave her a little book which contained maxims 
and opinions of the Rabbins, and sundry roots of Hebrew words. 
She had also Bayley’s Hebrew Grammar, and when she began to 
study that language, she had opportunity to consult Leigh's 
(? Lee’s) Dictionary. Those appear to have been all the helps she 
had, till in 1801 she was put in possession of Parkhurst’s Lexicon, 
and, during her residence at Coniston, where she had access to 
no other book from which she could derive any assistance, the 
translation of Job was the employment of her solitary hours and 
was finished in November 1803. In a letter written in 1805, 
she says :— 


“T never read Peters on Job, nor anything about the Hebrew language, 
except the book of Dr. Kennicott which you lent me, and Louth’s 
‘Prelections.’ Parkhurst has been my only guide, but I fancy he is 4 
very good one.” | 
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She did not live to see the publication of any of her works. In 
the end of 1805 she caught a severe chill, and never completely 
overcame the results of it—a hacking cough, which was now better, 
now worse. In August 1806, when she was scarcely thirty years 
of age, she passed peacefully away in complete calm and faith. 


She lies buried at Hawkshead, and there a tablet of white marble 
has been erected to her memory : 


“In Memory of 
ELIZABETH, 


Eldest daughter of Grorcre Situ, 
of Coniston, Esq. 


She died August 7, 1806, aged 29. 
She possessed great Talents, 
Exalted Virtues, 

And humble Piety.” 


If the ‘Book of Job’ shows her as a fine scholar, and with 
wonderful power of rendering into idiomatic English, her volume 
of ‘Fragments, which in their first form ran through at least 
eight editions in the course of two years, reveals her as a keen 
observer, and as a true woman: as a poet, for some of her lyrics and 
descriptive pieces are really fine ; but also as a shrewd moralist and 
independent thinker. In proof of what has been said, we shall 
excerpt a few passages from the ‘ Fragments’ and letters, assured 
our readers will thank us for them. Though she was learned, she 
was no blue-stocking, as these will prove: 


“Tt is not learning that is disliked in women, but the ignorance and 
vanity that generally accompany it. A woman’s learning is like the fine 
clothes of an upstart, who is anxious to exhibit to all the world the riches 
so unexpectedly acquired. _ The learning of a man, on the contrary, is like 
hereditary rank, which, having grown up with him, and being in a manner 
interwoven with his nature, he is almost unconscious of possessing it. 
The reason of this difference is the scarcity of the commodity amongst 
females, which makes every one who possesses a little fancy herself a 
prodigy. As the sum total increases, we may reasonably hope that each 
will be able to bear her share with a better grace.” 


“A woman must have uncommon sweetness of disposition and manners 
to be forgiven for possessing superior talents and acquirements.” 


“Why are the writings of the ancients, generally speaking, superior to 
those of the moderns? Because paper was scarce. Of course they would 
think deeply and consider their subject on every side before they would 
spoil their parchment by writing what on reflection might appear not 
worth preserving. The same cause, added to the labour of transcribing, 
would prevent copies being multiplied, except of what was really valuable. 
Thus what has come down to our time is only the cream of the writings 
of the ancients, skimmed off by the judgment of their immediate suc- 
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cessors, and cannot fairly be compared with the general mass of modern 
literature.” 


“We laugh at Erostatus for setting fire to the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus that his name might be remembered; but, however foolish and 
ridiculous his ambition might be, it was the same which has always 
influenced and annoyed mankind. Even so early as an hundred years after 
the deluge, we have a great instance of it recorded, in all men’s joining to 
build the Tower of Babel, ‘to make themselves a name.’ Since that time 
to what end has Alexander, and all the other conquerors of antiquity, 
waded through blood if not to be talked of, and that their names might 
be remembered? Even amongst those we call barbarians, the warrior 
rushes headlong to danger that the song of the bard may rise in his 
praise, and his deeds of valour be remembered. Nor is the mischief of 
this passion confined to bloodshed. Men will overturn all the principles 
of the world and publish the most extravagant doctrines merely to be 
talked of. It is surely impossible Hume should believe his own system: 
he was only voracious of literary fame. The same might be said of 
Voltaire and his associates. It was the vanity of advancing something 
new, and making a revolution in the opinions of men, which prompted 
them. The passion was given to incite us to good deeds, but when men 
fail, and could not but fail, to distinguish themselves by what is good, then 
they fix on some splendid evil which will be most universally felt and 
consequently the most talked of.” 


“ Why do so many men return coxcombs from their travels? Because 
they set out fools. If a man take with him even a moderate share of 
common sense, and a desire of improvement, he will find travelling the 
best introduction to an acquaintance with himself, and of course the best 
corrector of vanity; for, if we knew ourselves, of what could any of us be 
vain? Vanity is the fruit of ignorance, which thrives mostly in sub- 
terranean places, where the air of heaven and the light of the sun never 
reach it.” 


“Great actions are so often performed from little motives of vanity, 
self-complacency, and the like, that I am more apt to think highly of the 
person whom I observe checking a reply to a petulant speech, or even 
submitting to the judgment of another in stirring the fire, than of one who 
gives away thousands.” 


“To be good and disagreeable is high treason against virtue.” 


“A great genius can render clear and intelligible any subject within the 
compass of human knowledge, therefore what is called a deep book (tov 
deep to be understood) we may generally conclude to be the produce of a 
shallow understanding.” 


“To read a great deal should be, one would think, a sure preventative 
of much writing, because almost everyone might find all he has to say 
already written and better written than he could do.” 


“The hand of a friend imparts inestimable value to the most trifling 
token of remembrance; but a magnificent present from one unloved is 
like golden fetters, which encumber and restrain not the less for being 
made of costly materials.” 
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‘The Book of Job’ went through several editions, as it well 
deserved to do, and certainly should not have been so forgotten as 
ithas been. It received the highest encomiums of the Hebraists 
of these days—Dr. Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David’s, among them. Dr. Randolph in his Preface 
deprecates, as well he might, the idea of “ presenting it as a work 
that claimed indulgence from the youth or the sex of the author,” 
or as a work “ which might plead the disadvantages under which 
it was produced, in extenuation of faults or errors, but as a work 
of intrinsic and superior excellence.” Dr. Magee said that “ it 
conveyed more of the true character and meaning of the Hebrew, 
with fewer departures from the idiom of the English, than any 
other we possess”; and he thus referred to it in his greatest 
work ; 


“T cannot deny myself the pleasure of introducing to the reader’s 
acquaintance a translator of the Book of Job, in the person of a young 
lady, who, adorned with all the accomplishments which distinguish her 
own sex, devoted herself, at the age of fifteen, to studies the most intense 
that are used to occupy the attention of the other; and this with such 
surprising success, that, though self-taught and nearly deprived of the 
benefit of books, she left behind her, at the expiration of her twenty-ninth 
year, a numerous collection of writings, so various and so valuable, as 
might well make many a literary man look back with a blush upon the 
labours of a lengthened life. . . . Miss Smith’s translation of the Book of 
Job, for which she had qualified herself by a close study of the Arabic and 
Hebrew, was completed before her twenty-sixth year—two years earlier 
than the date of the translation by the Bishop of Killala. I subjoin her 
version of the passage referred to, as it may be to many a matter of 
curiosity to compare with our received translation any part of so extra- 
ordinary a production.” * 


It is truly a remarkable work, one of the most remarkable when 
we have in mind the circumstances under which it was done—far 
removed even from a good library, not to speak of public libraries. 
Here is one short specimen, though such a work cannot well be 
judged by extract : 


“Lo! happy is the man that God reproveth ; 
Despise not the instruction of the Almighty. 


“For He afilicteth and He comforteth, 
He woundeth and His hand healeth. 


“In six dangers he will protect thee, 
And in seven, evil shall not touch thee. 


“‘In famine, he will deliver thee from death, 
And in battle from the power of the sword; 





* « Atonement and Sacrifice,’ i. p. 393. 
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“From the scourge of the tongue thou shalt be hid, 
Thou shalt not fear desolation when it cometh. 


“ At desolation and famine thou shalt laugh; 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 


“For thou hast a covenant with the stones of the plain, 
And the wild beasts of the field have made peace with thee. 


“Thou shalt be sure that thy tent is in safety, 
Thou shalt dwell in thy habitation, and not be mistaken. 


“Thou shalt know that thy seed will be multiplied, 
And thy offspring as the grass of the earth. 


“Thou shalt come with wrinkles to the grave, 
As a heap of corn cometh up in its season. 


“Behold, we have searched this out and so it is, 
Hear it, and understand it, for thy good.” 


Her ‘Fragments’ in their first form, as said already, passed 
through some nine editions ; in 1811 an edition, much augmented, 
and including her translation of ‘ Klopstock’s Memoirs,’ edited by 
Miss Bowdler, was published at Bath; an edition of it was 
published in London in 1824, and another even so late as 1842. 
An enterprising publisher to-day might, in our opinion, do well 
by issuing in a compact volume a selection of her very best work, 


including the ‘Book of Job,’ with Dr. Randolph’s Preface and 
valuable notes. We regard it as a privilege to be enabled here to 
draw attention to a very remarkable Englishwoman, who did a 
remarkable work, and who well deserves a place in the supple- 
mentary volume of the Dictionary of National Biography. 


Atexanver H. Japp, LL.D. 








Che Lady Cantivy. 


Hap I been napping? My head had fallen back, and my cap was 
awry. I had been in the garden all the afternoon gathering roses 
for pot-pourri, hoping that the absent might one day return to 
enjoy it, and thankful for occupation, as the summer days were 
long and lonesome in this remote spot, this great unpeopled 
house. When one is tired one easily falls asleep. But, then, 
how could I have been awakened by the horn of a coach ? 

Yet there it came again. Even in these days of extraordinary 
enterprise, who would run a coach through our out-of-the-world 
bit of country—a solitude leading, as one might say, from nowhere 
to nowhere else ? 

I put my cap straight and stood at the windéw, while again, 
louder and clearer, sounded the unusual music on the summer 
evening air. I left my sitting-room and stood at the open door 
of the great hall and looked out. Between mountainous walls of 
dark trees poured an avenue of sunshine across that bend in the 
hills where the sun was setting. Not from that side was the 
sound coming ; but there again—tantivy—tantivy—tantivy ! from 
the winding road that skirts the long miles of downs lying between 
us and ——shire. My ears strained to catch the cheerful echo, 
and I wished I were a passenger by that coach out into the lively 
world. But another blast of the bugle and the roll of quick 
coming wheels, startlingly near, assured me that the coach in 
question had turned in at our gates, and was posting towards me. 

I stepped forward and strained my neck to see the first appear- 
ance of the vehicle as it rounded the corner of the broad drive; 
and here it came, speeding towards the house, as fine a specimen 
of a four-in-hand as ever was turned out in style by a coaching 
club. It was covered with passengers on the outside, and faces were 
looking laughingly out of the windows. They had all the air of 
gay ladies and gentlemen out for amusement. As they drove up 
with a long flourishing blast of the horn, I was struck by the 
eccentricity of the dress of this coaching company: the men in 
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peculiarly shaped hats, high-collared coats and tight waists, the 
ladies with immense bonnets and scanty skirts. The horses were 
foaming, and I thought of the stables without grooms, nobody 
about but an old gardener and myself, and one woman-servant. 
I advanced a step, but nobody seemed looking at me, or even to 
perceive me. When the coach stopped a gentleman descended 
from the box-seat, opened the door of the coach, and handed out 
a lady, closed the door again, conducted her to the hall-door steps, 
left her there, and immediately remounted to his own seat. The 
driver gathered up the reins, the horn was blown, and the horses 
started. In a few moments the coach was out of sight, the sound 
of the retreating bugle grew fainter and fainter, and the lady 
remained standing on the doorsteps, alone and with her back to me. 

When the horn was no longer audible she turned round, and 
came tripping up the steps, a charming young figure, her white 
muslin gown crisp and fresh with little frills and furbelows such 
as I had seen in pictures of my grandmother’s days. Her blue 
sash and the little silk bag of the colour of forget-me-nots that 
hung from her waist had a coquettish grace, matching the curve 
of her long slender neck, round which golden ringlets clung, and 
the arch smile on her rose-mouth and in the eyes that were 
looking up at me. Her head-dress, a peculiar basket-like object, 
hung from her arm, as did a long, slim, white scarf of some silken 
fabric. 

“T am coming to spend a night with you,” she said, so sweetly 
that I was captivated at once. “I have travelled from what 
would seem to you a distance——” 

“Pray come in, though I cannot promise you much in the way 
of entertainment,” I said. “Iam only caretaker in the home of 
my relative, who is abroad—unfortunately.” My sigh, and the 
word “unfortunately” would, I hoped, remind her of the misfortunes 
of our house, of which she had probably heard. 

“T know all about it,” she answered. ‘“ Iam a member of the 
family. As I said, I have come a long way, according to your 
ideas, to spend a night with you. Will you take me all over the 
old house, and talk to me about the family ? I am more interested 
than I can tell you in the fortunes of my kindred.” 

But, my dear child,” I said, “ where have you come from, if I 
may ask, and—pardon me—but how am I to know—— ?” 

“That I am not a robber? Sit up, and watch all night—you 
and your servant and the old gardener. I am only one girl 
against the three of you. But, cousin, give me better treatment 
than this. You need have no doubt of me.” 

I felt ashamed of what she had seen in my eyes, and, wondering 
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still at her reticence, I ran over in my mind an outline of the 
various far-out branches of the family tree, trying to guess which 
of them had dropped me this blossom. I could not recall that any 
of my distant cousins owned a daughter of her age. 

“No,” she said, seeming, as before, to answer my thought, “ you 
cannot place me among our relatives, and I do not intend to 
enlighten you to-night. To-morrow you shall know more about 
me. In the meantime, take me round the old garden before the 
daylight goes, and tell me everything you can about the present- 
day family.” 

I thought “present-day ” a curious term to use, but noticing 
that she replied to my questions without informing me as to the 
point, I put on my cloak and gathered up my skirts, and led the 
way through the dewy alleys of green to the great old garden, 
which had of late become almost a wilderness. As we went she 
put her arm through mine, and with a curious thrill I noticed that 
I did not feel her do so, but only saw the action. 

“ You know, I dare say, that the present owner of this house is 
in trouble and in exile?” I explained. 

“ About a will,” she remarked. 

“An ancient will and title-deed. The documents were lost a 
hundred years ago.” 


“A hundred and nine years to the day,” she replied, smiling 
at me. 


“You are singularly accurate,’ I said; “but the chief thing 
that matters is the loss.” 

“ How have they got on without it for a hundred years?” 

“There was no one to dispute their right; but within the last 
few years a distant relative has sprung up and laid claim to what 
he declares was the inheritance of his grandfather. He pretends 
that the lost will was made in favour of this ancestor. He has 
succeeded in so far that he has got the estate into Chancery, and 
my cousin, having first been impoverished by years of law 
expenditure, has had to quit his old home with his wife and 
children, and is living almost in poverty in an obscure part of 
France.” 

I spoke with tears, and the bright eyes of my companion 
flashed sunshine into my face. 

“You are tenderly attached to your cousin ?” 

“You may say so. My own story is an unhappy one, and 
when I became a widow I should have been homeless had not 
Geoffry Wetherwilder taken me in. I have lived in the family 
for years, and even now, when they have had to give up everything, 
he has contrived to secure me a shelter as caretaker of the Hall.” 
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“Worthy Wetherwilders, both of you,” said the girl, who also 
claimed to be a Wetherwilder, and she stooped to gather a 
splendid rose of the old, almost obsolete oriflamme, which was 
just in flower all over the Maiden’s Bower, close to the French 
rosery. ‘ How well I remember this rose!” and she kissed it. 

“You have been here before !” I exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Have Inot! The happiest hours of my short life were spent 
in this garden.” 

“ Really!” 

“Twas this rose that Geoffry Wetherwilder gave me, the 
evening—just such a June evening as this—when he told me he 
loved me; just a hundred and eight years ago.” 

I stared at her, and laughed. “ What are you saying?” I 

asked impatiently. 

“ Perhaps I am talking poetry,” she said; “ may not one do so 
in such a spot, on such an evening, and after——? ” 

Her eyes roved over the garden, taking in all its beauties, and 
with a look behind their youthful brightness, of age and memory, 
which amazed and perplexed me. 

“Talk as you please,” I said, but I began to feel her uncanny. 

“T have only a short time to be with you,” she said quickly. 
“Let us enjoy it. I have been very happy in this place, though 
not so happy as we are now—I and my beloved. But love never 
forgets, and the things and places associated with it are eternally 
sweet. I shall take him these roses, and even in the place where 
we are now——” 

I was trying to believe that here, in the days before I came to 
Wetherwilder Hall, this creature’s romance had been enacted, 
though her apparent youth made folly of the idea. But I was 
growing quite bewildered by her looks and words, and was glad 
when she consented to leave the fading glories and the fragrance 
of the garden and to return with me indoors. 

My handmaiden had provided a hasty supper—one or two light 
dishes, a sweetmeat, and grapes, coffee and shortbread. A great 
silver candelabra, with wax candles alight, stood in the middle of 
the round table in my sitting-room, which overlooked the garden, 
beyond which the great mounds of the trees were black against a 
golden stretch of sky. The flames of the candles hung like 
flowers in the air, for the gold sky-gleam was still at least equal 
with them in power of light within the room, and both together 
filled the place witha kind of mystic glamour. 

We sat down to table, but I was too much excited to eat, and 
my guest, though plates were placed before her, seemed to behave 
as if they contained nothing but air. However, I had become 
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afraid of observing her too closely, so quickly did she apprehend 
my thought, and I allowed myself to drift with her humour. 

After supper she protested that she must see the old house, and 
so we proceeded upstairs just as the newly burnished moon-silver 
began to struggle in the sky with the sun-gold which was rusting 
away into darkness down west among wildernesses of grotesque- 
seeming ink-black oak woods. The white glory poured down the 
wide way of the great staircase as we went up ; corridors, passages, 
and unused chambers lay beyond and above. I felt that I would 
rather have remained downstairs, but my companion hurried on, 
looking round here, and peeping in there, as if truly revisiting 
places that were dear and familiar to her. 

She lingered only about a minute in each spot until we came to a 
small music-room, all brown with polished wood, without curtains 
or carpet, and hung round with musical instruments, some of them 
very old, an accumulation of years. Violin, guitar, mandolina, 
tambourine, cymbals, all were there, and an old-fashioned spinnet 
and a harp held place of honour in the middle of the floor. 

With an air of rapture she stepped a-tiptoe across the floor, 
stretched her long delicate arm to take down the guitar from its 
hanging place, and slipping a faded blue ribbon that dangled 
from it over her head, she perched herself on a carved wooden 
stool, and sung with the most exquisite grace a soft, cooing love- 
song, the like of which for sweetness I had never listened to. 
When the piercing melody ceased she looked up at me, and never 
shall I forget the beauty of her as she did so, with the moonlight 
that struck through the narrow window just touching her face 
and shoulder. Her song sung, she replaced the guitar on the 
wall, and turning to me with a little laugh signed to me that she 
desired to quit the chamber. 

Proceeding with our visitation we made little pause till we 
reached another small room, one which had been for generations a 
kind of schoolroom or study for the young people of the family. 
It was lined with books, and a table with drawers stood in the 
middle of the floor. Here had many a lesson been learned, and 
many a lecture listened to. Again, as in the music-room, the 
stranger’s look of recognition became rapturous, as she walked 
round the rows of books with her eyes close to them, though I 
could scarcely imagine that the twilight from the window enabled 
her to read the titles of them. 

Suddenly she drew forth from a corner, where it had evidently 
lain hid behind others, a small vellum-covered volume, and with a 
laugh of delight turned its pages over with a rapid hand, then 
placed it in mine with an eager movement, saying— 
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“Take it, cousin, and to-morrow look into it. It will explain 
away your perplexity.” 

I was growing weary of following her, of my ignorance of who 
she was and why she was here; and my wits were oppressed by 
the consciousness of something about her which I found quite 
unintelligible. I longed to be alone, that away from the fascina- 
tion of her presence I might think the matter over, and arrive at 
some conclusion regarding her. I was, therefore, much relieved 
when she suddenly announced that she would retire for the night. 

“Give me the yellow chamber,” she said with her charming 
imperiousness. 

I knew that my maiden had prepared for her a smaller room 
and nearer to my own, and remarked that she might perhaps feel 
lonesome in the greater apartment, which was situated at the 
other end of the house. But she reiterated her request, which 
was rather, indeed, a demand. In a short time the statelier 
chamber was made ready for her, and I accompanied her there. 
The yellow hangings on the bed and windows were let down and 
shaken out, but she would not allow the blinds to be drawn or the 
windows closed. 

It is a splendid old room, the walls completely panelled in oak, 
the darkness of which is relieved by the gold-colour of the 
furniture. She bade me good-night, bending to kiss me, but I 
did not feel her lips, and experienced again that uncanny thrill at 
finding my sense of touch unaffected by her nearness. I last saw 
her standing there with her graceful arms extended dismissing me. 
Two candles were burning in the tall silver candlesticks on the 
dressing-table ; the moon, full-orbed and glorious, shone out of 
the lovely green-grayness of the sky of a midsummer midnight, 
filling the framework of one window, while the other window 
showed the startling black fretwork formed by the huge boughs of 
a hundred-year-old chestnut tree against the silvery cloud-light. 
Between these and the flames of the candles the young slight 
figure stood, aerial in its lightness and grace, the face radiant 
with intelligence, the eyes of a brightness which seemed strange 
by such light as there was, the moon’s soft ray making a luminous 
ring round her hair. She kissed her hand to me with a smile 
that is still in my heart; and then I closed the door and re- 
treated to my own quarters, glad to escape, and feeling indescrib- 
ably limp and overdone. 

I did not find my brain cleared by solitude as immediately and 
effectively as I had hoped, and felt unable to do anything but 
huddle myself up in bed with a sense of the most utter prostration. 
After half an hour’s rest I sat up and lit my candle, polished 
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my spectacles, and opened the vellum-covered book which the 
stranger had handed to me. But whether from fatigue or for 
some other reason, I could not read a word of the contents, and 
soon consigned myself once more to repose and darkness. 

Sleep took me by surprise, and I knew no more till I wakened 
with a thin clear sound in my ears, curiously familiar as the 
repetition of something I had been aware of very lately. It was 
the lively sound of a coach-horn blown from a distance. Again 
it came lightly, and again and again more faintly on the air,— 
tantivy, tantivy, tantivy! The great cedar outside flung its 
boughs about in the breeze, and their rustling drowned the 
retreating music. I sat up, and saw that the light of a midsummer 
dawn was gilding the edges of the window-blinds. 

I dressed hurriedly, and feeling a strange reluctance to visiting 
the yellow chamber, I wakened my maid-servant and directed her 
to make me a strong cup of tea, which I swallowed nervously. 
The maid was a sturdy country wench, devoid of imagination, and 
she smiled at my discomfiture. 

“It’s my belief you won't find her, ma’am,” she said. “They 
gay friends of hers called for her and took her off, early. I heard 
the coachin’-horn an hour ago, comin’ an’ comin’, and goin’ an’ 
goin’. I put my head out of the winda, and I saw the coach, and 
the waft of her white gownd gettin’ into it; and the whole 
caravan went clatterin’ down the drive and out of sight among the 
trees just as the sun was risin’. And I wouldn’t be frettin’ for 
her, if I was you, ma’am, for she’s a queer kind of a visitor, takin’ 
people short and givin’ them trouble, and then goin’ off without 
as much as saying good morning to them!” 

“Come up stairs with me, Jenny, that I may assure myself she 
is gone,” I said. 

We entered the room. The windows still stood wide open, 
but their dark woodwork framed the brilliant sunshine and blue 
sky of aJune morning. Rooks were cawing in the huge chestnut, 
which threw half the room into transparent shadow. The room 
was empty of its occupant of the night before. The bed had not 
been lain in, and everything stood undisturbed, as I had left it 
with her in it. And yet there was a change, for one of the panels 
in the wooded wall stood open as a door, showing a deep recess 
like a cupboard, about five feet above the level of the floor. 

Thrilling with expectation of I knew not what, I looked into 
the open recess, and putting in my hand drew forth an Indian box 
containing some old yellow papers, the miniature of a girl, which 
was a faithful portrait of my late guest, and a few jewels in old- 
fashioned settings. Having read the papers, I telegraphed at 
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once to Geoffry Wetherwilder, and to his solicitor, and both 
arrived as quickly as steam could carry them. The papers found 
proved to be the long-lost will, so urgently needed for the welfare 
of our family. 

It was long before I ventured to relate to my cousin, or to his 
man of business, the story of the finding of the document as I 
have set it down here. When I did so each received my com- 
munication characteristically. The solicitor laughed and tapped 
his forehead with an amused glance at me. “Don’t tell that 
monstrous tale again, my dear lady,” he said, “for I can’t under- 
take to defend you from the consequences.” 

He accepted as quite natural the finding of the papers behind a 
sliding panel, but the rest he put down to a dream. 

Geoffry, on the contrary, heard my story with the most serious 
attention, and received it as truth in all its details. He had the 
Celtic strain in him which readily responds to a message from 
the unknown. The spiritual side of his nature was deeply stirred, 
and having been made suddenly very happy just when his fortunes 
looked darkest, the heart in him turned gratefully, like my own, 
to the lovely visitant from another state of being, who had taken 
thought of him and his, and restored them to their own. 

“Don’t say a word of it to Vanda, however,” he said, speaking of 
his wife, who was already on her joyful way home, with her little 
children. ‘The thought of such an occurrence in the house 
would be an everlasting terror to her.” And the mistress of 
Wetherwilder remains in ignorance of the story to this day. 

The vellum-covered book proved to be a diary kept in disjointed, 
schoolgirl fashion. Inside the cover was written, “ Elsinore Wether- 
wilder, aged seventeen to-day. Called by some impertinent cousins 
‘the Lady Tantivy,’ because she loves riding to hunt, and in a four- 
in-hand coach.” And after this was added in a masculine youthful 
hand: “ and sometimes even insists upon blowing the horn!” 

The first entry was of an earlier date than the inscription on 
the cover : 

“This week I have arrived at Wetherwilder Hall. It is a 
change indeed for an orphan girl leaving her convent school with 
no family or relatives to receive her. What should I have done, 
where should I have gone, had not the dear old squire arrived at 
Avignon, and put me in his portmanteau and carried me home? 
Really, and really home. And such a home! 

“T am wild with delight. I have a ready-made mother, and the 
big-boy cousins are brothers to me. And the best of it is they 


are all as happy as I am, for the Wetherwilders had no daughter 
until I came.” 
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Various girlish and pretty writings followed, filling up a year. 
In the first winter, this: 

“The snow is deep, yet the ball came off. The squire gave 
me a wonder of a white satin dress. My head is turned with 
flatteries. The duke proposed to me, but I should have refused 
him had he been king of the world, and that though he is a very 
goodly gentleman. It is Geoffry that I love, and never another 
man than Geoffry. If Geoffry does not love me, then will I back 


to my convent at Avignon and cover up this golden hair with a 
nun’s veil : 


The next summer : 
“This evening Geoffry told me that he loved me. It was in 


the garden among the oriflamme roses. I knew it before, but it 
was sweet to hear it——” 


In the following autumn : 

“T have been trying to plague Geoffry. He is so sweet- 
tempered one can hardly do it. I have hidden the will and 
documents he was showing me yesterday. I have put them 
behind the sliding panel in the yellow chamber, where I am now 
installed. As all his inheritance depends on them, he will be 
rather in a fright. I will tease him for a while, and then make 
amends by being ever so kind to him.” 

No more. Each time I close the little book, which I always 
keep by me with the miniature, I think I hear the faint horn 
blowing that announced the coming and going of my Lady Tantivy. 
She will never come again. When we meet, it must be that I 
shall go to her. Time and place are delusions. I am very old 
now, and as I gaze over the trees into the great space out of 
which she came in her ever-young delightfulness, my heart grows 
young and is glad. 


Rosa MunHontuanp GILBERT. 














Vortry and Pipes. 


«THE lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea,’” said Dick, dreamily 
looking at the upland pastures during the contemplative process 
of refilling a large meerschaum pipe. 

We were smoking outside the little inn at the Fex Thal, and 
watching the sun as he disappeared behind the long mountain 
ridges. That is the worst of mountainous countries: the tramon- 
tar comes 80 early in the evening ; “ Majores que cadunt altis de 
montibus umbre,” as the Professor, who was always bubbling 
over with quotations, generally remarked to us at sunset. 

A Swiss peasant woman had just advanced to a grassy knoll in 
front of the house, and sounded a weird note on a melancholy- 
voiced horn; “fiir die Kiihe,” as she said in answer to our 
inquiry ; and now the cattle were slowly descending in a long line 
from the green flowery Alps, where they had been feeding all the 
bright summer day. 

“The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea,” repeated Dick. 
“T have often thought that those two sibilants—‘ winds slowly ’— 
are very awkward. Yet that is how the line is generally written. 
Palgrave has it so in his ‘Golden Treasury’; but I find that 
Professor Mackay, in his ‘Thousand and One Gems,’ prints ‘ the 
lowing herds wind,’ which seems to me a great improvement.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said I. “It is too suggestive of a 
cattle ranch. You don’t imagine that Gray, in the old churchyard 
at Stoke, was contemplating a lot of herds winding all at once 
over the lea—whatever that may be.” 

The Professor took his pipe out of his mouth, and looked preter- 
naturally wise, as was his wont, before giving utterance to an 
opinion on any critical or controversial point. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that neither way of quoting the line 
is correct. Gray wrote ‘the lowing herd wind slowly o’er the 
lea,’ and so you will find it in old editions, such as Mitford’s for 
example. Why modern editors have changed it I cannot imagine. 
Out of ‘pure cussedness,’ I suppose. ‘Herd’ is a noun of multi- 
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tude, and very properly takes the third person plural of the verb. 
It is like our old friend ‘turba ruunt’ of the Latin Grammar. 
As to ‘lea,’ I remember a certain Lord Chancellor, now deceased, 
falling foul of the word in the course of one of his pompous 
dinner-table harangues. ‘ Wordsworth,’ said he, ‘would never 
have used such a word as that.’ But Mr. Alfred Austin, who was 
one of the party (nobody then looked upon him as a destined 
Laureate), seeing a golden opportunity both for a recitation, 
and to snuff out the legal luminary, quietly began with— 


‘The world is too much with us, late and soon,’ 


and recited that glorious sonnet from start to finish—ab ovo usque 
ad mala—to the hushed and attentive assembly of guests and 
funkeys, His triumph was complete, of course, when he reached 
the lines— 


‘So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ;’ 


but, finis coronat opus, and needless to say he did not stop before 
he reached ‘Old Triton,’ and ‘his wreathed horn.’ It was very 
well done, and we all thought he ought to have been grateful to 
the Chancellor for giving him such an opening. ‘Nullos his 
wallem ludos spectasse.’” 

“Professor,” said I, “ we must really impose a fine for each 
classical quotation, as we did in the old days of tea in Poet’s 
Walk at Eton. But tell us now—die age magister—which of the 
stanzas in the Elegy—‘perhaps the noblest stanzas in our 
language,’ as Palgrave says—do you consider the best?” 

“Well, that is hard to say,” replied our arbiter elegantiarum, 
“but I think the one that most dwells in my memory, and which 
most often occurs to me, is that which depicts the poor cottager 
a3 he came home from his work in the evening— 


‘For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 


But perhaps the reason is that they recall those magnificent lines 
of Lucretius— 


‘Iam, iam non domus accipiet te leta, neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent,’ 


which is certainly one of the finest passages in the whole range 
of the classics, Think of the ‘insatiabiliter deflevimus’ for 
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example! Then there is the same idea of the children running to 
greet their father, so beautifully expressed in Burns's ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ’—only in that case the labourer had not gone to 
his long home— 
‘At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
The expectant wee things todlin’ stacher through 
To meet their dad wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee 
Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil.’ 


Those three pictures of the same scene, painted by three master 
hands, always rise in my mind together.” 

Here the Professor took a long, long pull at his pipe, and 
seemed lost in contemplation. 

“Then there is the lovely suppressed stanza,” said Dick, after a 
decent interval— 

“*There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found; 


The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.’ 


I never could have omitted those lines if I had written them; 
but they say Gray did so because he thought that the parenthesis 
would be too long.” 

“That may have been one reason,” said the Professor, “ but I 
think another and a better one is that the description is not 
appropriate to the lot implied by the Epitaph. Those violets and 
those little footsteps are rather suggestive of the honoured grave 
of one who had left children, or grandchildren behind him, than 
of the youth of whom it is said that ‘Melancholy marked him 
for her own.’ ‘There is another suppressed stanza, very beautiful 
too— 

‘Him have we seen the greenwood side along 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 

Oft as the woodlark pip’d her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun,’ 


of which Mason says that he rather wonders Gray rejected it, 
but I think there is one obvious reason. The next stanza begins 
‘Hard by yon wood,’ and thus we should have had greenwood, 
woodlark and wood all together, which Gray’s sensitive ear and 
taste could never have tolerated.” 

“When I was at Eton,” said I, thinking that we had quite 
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sufficiently discussed the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard, “I 
remember Oscar Browning, who was then taking ‘ Upper Fourth,’ 
setting us Milton’s Penseroso to learn by heart. I have always 
felt grateful to him, for I have remembered it ever since. We 
had Todd’s Milton in our House library, and I was very much 
edified by the wealth of illustrative quotations and parallel 
passages therein contained; but I found, as I fancy is the way of 
many of the old critics, that where I really required an explana- 
tion of a word or sentence, the difficulty was simply ignored. 
Take for example the word ‘ hist’: ‘ and the mute silence hist along.’ 
I had no notion what it meant, and neither Todd nor any other 
commentator that I could get hold of deigned even to mention it. 
I now find that Professor Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
gives the word as a past participle, signifying ‘ hushed,’ and tells 
us that we must supply the verb ‘bring’ from a preceding line, 
so that the meaning of the passage is ‘ bring along the mute 
hushed silence. Now with great deference but with equal 
confidence (as I once heard a junior counsel remark in court) I 
venture to say that ‘hist’ is not a participle, but an imperative, 
or I would rather say an invocative. Consider the whole passage. 
It is an invocation to Melancholy :— 


‘Come, pensive nun, devout and pure... 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet... 
But first and chiefest with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

*Less Philomel will deign a song.’ 


Here it seems to me that come, join, bring, and hist are all 
invocatives ; Melancholy being implored to ‘hist along’ the mute 
silence, unless indeed Philomel will deign a song, the only sound 
possibly more appropriate than silence itself to the melanchcly 
musings of the poet. Hist, therefore, must be an onomatopoetic 
verb, probably coined by Milton, and must here mean, in what is 
inany view a somewhat tautologous passage, ‘bring along softly 
the mute silence.’ What do you say, Professor ? ” 

“I quite agree with you,” said the eminent authority appealed 
to. “I have no doubt at all that ‘/ist’ is an imperative, or 
invocative as you say. It is impossible to suppose that Milton 
meant one to supply ‘ bring’ in this extremely awkward manner. 
‘And the mute silence hist (bring) along’ is an atrocity of which 
he was surely incapable. No doubt he had the common inter- 
jection hist ! in his mind when he coined the word, if indeed he 
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did coin it. Some people have suggested that he really wrote 
‘haste,’ which is perhaps possible, but it is surely not appropriate 
to the spirit of melancholy to do anything hastily. I have 
sometimes thought that Sbakespeare’s ‘ whist,’ which is usually 
compared with ‘hist,’ is an imperative too, and that the passage 
in The Tempest should be read thus— 


‘Come unto these yellow sands, 

And there take hands. 

Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d, 
The wild waves whist.’ 


They are to take hands, curtsy, kiss, and then listen in hushed 
attention to the wild waves. The usual way, of course, is to treat 
whist as a participle, and to make ‘The wild waves whist’ a 
parenthesis which we should render in Latin by an ‘ablative 
absolute ’—the wild waves being hushed. But I think my reading 
of the word as one of a series of imperatives (like your ‘hist’ in 
the Penseroso) is much more natural, and much pleasanter to the 
ear.” 

“Talking of the Penseroso,” struck in Dick, “there is the 
well-known passage which has always been the despair of 
commentators— 


‘And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid.’ 


Is it not possible that Milton may have written ‘ owt’ instead of 
‘at’? Ifso, the Dream is simply invoked to wave out his wings 
in a stream of lively portraiture, and all difficulty disappears. 
When I saw Loie Fuller in the ‘Butterfly Dance’ the other 
night at the Folies Bergeres, every moment unfolding new forms 
and new colours, it occurred to me that the Dream would wave out 
his wings in very much the same style!” 

I do not know if it was because the Professor disapproved of the 
Folies Bergeres that he made no response to Dick’s suggestion, 
but proceeded to blow rings from his pipe (an art in which he was 
a proficient), watching them thoughtfully, as though they were 
the dream-wings spoken of. It seemed to me, however, that the 
proposed emendation was an ingenious one. An abbreviated 
‘out’ might easily be mistaken for ‘at.’ ButI did not know at 
all what “the authorities” would say, and I do not think the 
Professor knew much better than I did. Perhaps his silence was 
wise under the circumetances. 
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At length he began again. “There is a line of Byron’s,” said 
he, “of which I could never make sense, and I have never yet 
found anybody who could, although no commentator has ever 
seemed to recognise that there is any difficulty in it. It occurs in 
‘Don Juan’ among the well-known stanzas beginning ‘Ave Maria, 
‘tis the hour of prayer.’ Rather I should say it is one word in 
two lines which is unintelligible. The lines are— 


‘What though ’tis but a pictured image—strike— 
That painting is no idol, ’tis too like.’ 


Now what on earth is the meaning of ‘strike’? It is generally 
printed parenthetically, as I have spoken it; but by no way of 
writing it can I make sense of the word.” 

“T am sure I cannot suggest a meaning,” said Dick, “ unless 
it be short for ‘ strike me blind!’” 

But the Professor only smoked thoughtfully, unheeding this 
frivolous suggestion. ‘‘Et adhuc sub judice lis est,” as he said 
afterwards somewhat inappropriately, since there appears to be 
no dispute, but merely a consensus of despair as to the meaning of 
the word. I have seen the line printed “ What though ’tis but a 
pictured image strike?” But this does not seem to make things 
a bit better. So we gave up the enigma as insoluble. 

Now there was a standing feud between Dick and the Professor 
as to the comparative merits of Byron and Browning. The 
Professor would say that Byron was a bombastic humbug, and as 
to ‘Childe Harold,’ of which Dick was a great admirer, he declared 
that it was “ only Murray done into English,’—alluding, of course, 
to the excellent handbooks of foreign travel issued by Lord 
Byron’s distinguished publisher. To this Dick would retort, with 
his most sarcastic smile, that Browning was the poet of the 
cultured superior person who had no real poetry in him, but who 
liked to solve, or try to solve, the intellectual puzzles set him by 
the subtle-minded bard, admiring himself all the while for being 
sufficiently clever and cultivated to be able to appreciate them. 
“Browning,” he would say, “is the most ingenious poet that ever 
wrote, and ingenuity is the most fatal gift that a poet can 
possess, for it is in truth destructive of all true poetry. I hate 
the obscurity that is caused, not by profundity, but by mere 
intricacy of thought.” 

Here the dispute would wax so hot between them, that, as in 
the case of the celebrated disagreement between Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Tracy Tupman, all present would stand aghast, “ petrified at 
beholding such a scene between two such men!” 

In order therefore to avoid such a catastrophe as this, so 
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destructive to the harmony of the summer evening, and 50 
repulsive to the pipe of peace, I thought it expedient to interpose 
at once, in order to divert the conversation from the Byronic 
channel, and to bring it back to the calm meanderings in which it 
had hitherto flowed so agreeably and so peaceably. 

“ Professor,” said I, courtier-like paying homage to the judg- 
ment of that great man, for which, dw reste, I had a most sincere 
respect, “if you are asked to name a short passage of poetry, say 
three or four lines, to which you would give the palm for what I 
may call magical effect, which would you select ?” 

“That,” he replied, “is a question to which I would not 
pretend to give a definite answer. But I could name several 
passages that seem to make the poetic nerves thrill in a 
strange mysterious way, like the night wind stealing over the 
strings.” 

“Yes,” broke in Dick, “as Byron puts it in his matchless 
manner— 

‘Such as when winds and harp strings meet 


And take a long unmeasured tone 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown.’” 


The Professor frowned, and for a moment I feared that my 
intervention had been in vain. Happily, however, the ripples 


soon faded away from the calm surface of that Socratic forehead, 
and ignoring the ill-timed interruption, he continued— 

“ For weirdness there is of course no poet like Coleridge. Take, 
for example, some of the lines in ‘ Kubla Khan ’— 


‘Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea,’ 


or the line which seems so much to have impressed Miss Marie 
Corelli— 


‘Woman wailing for her demon lover.’ 


Then there is that quite terribly impressive couplet of the 
unknown northern poet, which once heard can never be effaced 
from the memory— 


‘’Twas late in the night, and tke bairns grat. 
The mother beneath the mould heard that.’ 


But for beauty, not indeed weird, but equally magical in its effect, 
nothing can surpass Wordsworth’s exquisite thought— 


‘The light that never was on sea or land.’ 
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Then again what can be more tenderly beautiful than his lovely 
lines— 


‘. . . She shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.’ 


Are they not like 


‘Music stealing 
All the soul of feeling’? 


But they are of a somewhat different kind of poetry, and perhaps 
not quite what you intended by lines of magical effect. For that 
I think I would give the palm to Keats, when he hears in the 
nightingale’s voice 


‘The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.’ 


What marvellous, mysterious lines! They make the very skin 
tingle all over one... . But my pipe is out, ‘ the gradual dusky 
veil’ is descending, and it is getting decidedly chilly; so let us 
leave poetry and go indoors: ‘ Claudite iam rivos pueri, sat prata 
biberunt.’ ” 


GrorcE GREENWOOD. 
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My lady, round about your house 
The evening shadows go, 

There’s not a breath to stir the boughs, 
And all the lights are low. 


Your lichened towers have seen the sun 
Three centuries rise and set, 

Have watched the white waves shoreward run, 
Have felt the salt sea fret. 


And in the noon of summer days, 
The summer of the South, 

The purple shimmering August haze 
Hangs on the river mouth. 


And still about your garden fold 
There clings the ivy-tree, 

The hornéd poppy’s flowers of gold, 
The holly of the sea. 


And shingled pathways to your bowers 
Lead on through shining box, 

And cloves and pinks and gillyflowers, 
And towering hollyhocks. 


Here on the terrace we will sit 
And watch the night come down, 

Till the bats circling round us fit, 

And here and there a lamp is lit 
Below us in the town. 


Grey towers most dear to all that come, 
Towers dearer still to me, 

Whose wandering footsteps find a home 
Beside the Hampshire sea. 


J. M. Farxxen 





Crincolor. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


CHartTer VI. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Ix the morning Mr. Trincolox’s hand was very painful, but he 
managed to dress himself; he had promised Miss River to try 
and keep the bandage on until she took if off for him. He came 
down late for breakfast, and learned on inquiry that she had 
finished hers and gone out, leaving a message for him to remember 
his promise. She returned before he had finished breakfast, and 
sent word to him that she was awaiting him in the salon. 

He swallowed down a cup of tea hotter than such an old 
campaigner thinks good, and hastened in. She was with a 
gentleman whom she introduced to him as Dr. , and handed 
him a note, which she asked him to read at once. It ran:— 


“Dr. is the best doctor in Heidelberg; I have engaged him myself 
to attend to your hand. You must allow him to do so. If you refuse, 
there will be explanations which neither of us would like.—M. R.” 


It was obvious that he must submit, for this once, at any 
rate, 

Dr. —— unwrapped and examined it carefully; it was very 
badly burned, for he had deliberately crushed out the flames with 
his hand. He then rebandaged it carefully with the liniments 
that he had brought with him (for Miss River had told him what 
to expect), wrote out a prescription, and prescribed certain 
treatment, including, of course, a sling for the arm. 

As he was going, he said, “1 hope to see more favourable signs 
next time I come.” 

“What do you mean? Tell me the truth, please—I shan’t be 
fiightened.” 

The doctor looked at his patient’s expression and read in it 
the restrained force of the man. 
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“TI mean,” he replied, “ that the tendons are so scorched that 
you may have lost the use of the fingers of your right hand. I 
don’t think you will lose your hand.” 

Mr. Trincolox gave a quiet smile. 

“T could not well lose less.” 

Miss River felt faint. 

“If you were an ordinary man,” continued the doctor, “I 
should recommend you to keep your bed for two or three days; 
but you would chafe, and you have evidently a hardened constitu- 
tion. Still, keep your arm in a sling.” 

As soon as the doctor had gone Mary River began— 

“T don’t know how I——” 

“It’s your turn to submit now,” said Mr. Trincolox, “and 
please don’t speak tome. You know that the only reason why, 
contrary to my rule about ladies, I do not run away from 
you is that, when I have a wish to be undisturbed, you respect 
it.” 

Mary River knew what he meant. 

Meanwhile another interview was going on in the glorious 
morning outside, under the shady trees of the Pension garden. 

As Percy Mynors was meandering along in an abstracted fit of 
the blues, he suddenly found himself, like Balaam’s ass, confronted 
by a bright apparition. 

It was Mrs. Carteret, radiant in a snowy, much embroidered 
dress, without one trace of last night’s agitation on her face. 

“Will you come, if I make the others, for a walk in the Angel's 
Meadow?” 

“TI felt inclined to go there last night; that’s where the 
Heidelberg people do their duels, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, pretending not to notice the 
insinuation. 

Percy was rather baffled. 

“Ts he coming ?” 

“Who?” 

“That German fellow, Herr Johann ?” 

She was too clever for him ; here was a loophole for her; she 
parried any awkward questions by a voluntary explanation which 
explained nothing. 

“He and I have had a great deal of business together.” 

This disarmed Percy, but she thought it would be prudent to 
conciliate disaffection ; so she added— 

“Herr Johann has gone to Mannheim for the day.” 

The day passed as summer days will in places within easy 
access of flowery meadows and leafy woods for young men and 
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maidens who have nothing more severe to do than to lounge 
through it together. 

Morning and afternoon alike, while gathering meadow-sweet in 
the Angel’s Meadow, and while listening to the Brandenburgers, 
as they sipped their tea in the Stadtgarten, they were thinking 
of the festivity of the evening, for the castle was to be illumin- 
ated and decorated for the general public as it had been for the 
Grand Duke and the Ehrengiste. 

Perey Mynors pictured a golden evening with Mrs. Carteret. 
Mary River the same with someone else, Mr. Trincolox a night 
of reverie and memories as he listened to the band on such 
haunted ground, and Mrs, Carteret-—— 

The illuminated castle looked very fine to them, though really 
the illumination only differed from that of an Earl’s Court 
Exhibition in being a good deal inferior. The best thing 
about it probably was the band—there is no gainsaying the 
crack German military band; and down in the vaults, too, 
though the ladies could only endure them for a very short time, 
there was quite a revival of the Middle Ages, for they were 
so antique and so full of students trolling out drinking songs 
and “ Alt Heidelberg, du feine.” 

The Renaissance it might fairly have been, for the great 
Heidelberg tun was filled with wine, though its capacity 
had been diminished by an inside shell, and the wine was not of 
the best, while Perkeo, the jester, was resurrected in his veri- 
similitude. Below, everyone was drinking wine from the tun; 
above, tray after tray was arriving, literally groaning with huge 
glass flagons of beer. Most of the crowd were congregated either 
in the courtyard, where the band was playing, or down in the 
vaults, where the wine was flowing. 

The quartet seated themselves, whether by accident or design 
of Mrs. Carteret, in a void window just inside the entrance, to 
survey the crowd. Few people like the sensation of being 
watched, and Percy Mynors was furious when he recognised in 
the throng, with his eye on them, Herr Johann. He pointed 
him out to Mrs. Carteret, who received the information with 
& woman’s wit, saying, “ Ah, I wished to see him,” and beckoning 
to him, which completed poor Percy’s discomfiture. When they 
got up to meet him, they did not sit down again, but waudered 
about, the stranger for the second time practically monopolising 
Mrs, Carteret with a torrent of German, though she gave poor 
faithful Percy a word from time to time. 

Meanwhile, not five minutes’ conversation could Mary River ex- 
tract from the “ Great Unsociable.” The grand thrilling music on 
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such a spot, amid revived pageantry, stirred his thoughts strongly, 
She thought he must be romancing to himself over the beautiful 
and hapless Elizabeth of England, for whom rose the stately 
Friedrichsbau standing out against the sky in the brilliant 
electric light, but it is probable that there were from that dead 
first life of his own memories powerful enough to exorcise the 
phantom of the Winter Queen. 

At any rate, Mary River knew that he was in one of those 
moods in which he resented the smallest interruption, and she 
feared that his hand pained and added to his moodiness; and like 
the true woman that she was, walked beside him in silence, while 
her heart was swelling to express its newborn affection and 
sympathy. 

And the cruelest touch of all was that just as they were 
opposite the Elizabeth Porte, and she was hoping to have her 
reward in the conversation she had been waiting for so patiently 
as they walked home, the band struck up the solemn “ Watch on 
the Rhine,” and Mr. Trincolox turned to cast one more longing 
look at the castle, with its lights and music streaming out into 
the dark forest, and fell into such a reverie that there was no 
speaking to him until they all got home, and sat down to a frugal 
supper. 

At any rate Percy Mynors had fared no better and had not 
accepted his fate so philosophically. 


CuaprTer VIL. 


NOT FESTIVE. 


Frivay, August 9th, was a great day in the annals of Heidelberg ; 
for on it was to take place the great Festzug in honour of the 
five-hundredth anniversary of its illustrious university. The 
Kaiser and the Chancellor themselves had sent their heirs to 
represent them, and the Grand Duke was Rector Magnif- 
centissimus. 

Mrs. Mynors had of course hired a room with a delightful 
baleony in the Hauptstresse, at a preposterous price, and had all 
kinds of delicacies (but 20 drinks) prepared in case they should 
feel faint while waiting. 

And she had been so gratified with Mrs. Carteret’s coldness to 
her son on the night of the Fackelzug that she had actually gone 
so far as to invite her to come and bring her friend and the 
gentleman who took them about, thus unconsciously doing her 
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son a good service, because it excluded Herr Johann, who could 
not be expected to go to Mannheim every day. 

The procession was to start at nine, but Mrs. Mynors was in 
such fear of being caught in or blocked out by a crowd, that she 
had beaten up all her guests and seen them out of the house 
before seven o'clock, which left most of them with such scanty 
breakfasts that it was fortunate that she had provided refresh- 
ments. The guests started upon them at once, which was also 
fortunate, for when they had eaten the quantity at which people 
pause for a drink, they discovered that there was none; and her 
son made an agonised raid. He had forgotten his mother’s 
anti-alcoholic craze when he had agreed to her selecting the 
refreshments, and he was so afraid that she might even now make 
objections that he simply sprang out of the house before she could 
inquire his errand. Thus, and with bringing the programme of 
the Festzug, two or three yards long, for Mrs. Carteret (of course 
solely because she spoke German so fluently) to translate and 
explain to him, time passed blithely and speedily—only too much 
30 for Percy—indeed, he seemed to be getting on so blithely that 
his mother rather repented having asked his friends. 

At last a flourish of old-fashioned trumpets proclaimed the 
approach of the procession, intended to set forth in its tableaux 
every event of importance to Heidelberg or its university from 
the days of Kurfurst Ruprecht I., whose foundation of the 
university five hundred years before this feast was to celebrate, 
to the day which witnessed the foundation of the new German 
Empire. There were illustrations of military, academical, 
country and Court life during the Renaissance period, pro- 
eessions of a hunting meet, a return from victory, of the recep- 
tion of a queen bride, of students and professors, and of builders 
building the castle. There were allegorical cars of the original 
and restored universities, Ruperto and Ruperto-Carola (the latter 
with a professor and students upon it, and Melancthon walking 
in front of it), of the Palatinate, with a very pretty Palatine 
nymph and a very absurd Pfalzlion, which Percy Mynors, who 
was in high spirits, irreverently compared to the griffon which 
devoured Temple Bar; there were Bacchus and Ceres, deities of 
Vintage and Harvest, to patronise the Heidelberg tun; the green 
and red chariot of state, tumbrils full of leaves carrying a wild 
boar and a stag, and, last of all, the banner of the restored German 
Empire. 

Mary River had been full of questions for Mr. Trincolox. 

“ How many figures do you reckon ?” 

He smiled. 
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“No, I don’t mean that. How many do you guess? No, I 
don’t mean that either. What’s your English word?” 

“Well, there’s no particular harm in using either ‘ guess’ or 
‘reckon,’ but an English girl would have been more likely to say 
‘think’ or ‘ suppose.’ ” 

“As I am an American I must own that ‘guess’ and ‘ reckon’ 
were unfortunate words, but you must admit that I don’t ‘ guess’ 
or ‘reckon’ or even ‘calculate’ in- ordinary life. Anyway, 
how many figures do you think or suppose took part in the 
procession ? ” 

«“<«Think’ or ‘ suppose ’?” 

Her eye twinkled. 

“T think or suppose about a couple of thousand.” 

“Do you know what?” 

‘No, of course I don’t.” 

“ Now, don’t tease. I want to say that I think the girl who is 
Elizabeth of Bohemia would have done a great deal better for 
Elizabeth of England.” 

“So she was Elizabeth of England.” 

“Oh, yes; you know what I mean. I mean the woman they 
called good Queen Bess just because she was a queen and not 
a king.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“Wasn’t the other Elizabeth, the Heidelberg one, very 
pretty ?” 

“What an innuendo! Why, I declare I thought her dress was 
the feature of the whole procession.” 

“ Her dress—yes.” 

“Do you know what the whole thing reminds me of ?” broke 
in the irreverent Percy. “It’s just like going to Faust at the 
Lyceum.” 

“Only,” retorted Mr. Trincolox, “our stage is the ancient 
German town where all these personages moved in their pic- 
turesque day—and our actors their heirs and representatives.” 

“Besides, there are the Crown Prince and the Grand Duke, 
and ” came simultaneously from the two fair citizens of the 
Great Republic—if Mrs. Carteret was really an American. Percy 
could not be certain from her conversation. 

“This is the kind of thing that those magnificent pageants of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which romancers are never 
tired of writing of, must have been,” exclaimed the older man, 
“and I vote we try to see more of it; if we dash across to the 
Plockstrasse we shall have lots of time before the procession 
comes round.” 
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“But we can’t leave the ladies,” pleaded Percy, mentally 
excluding his mother. 

“Indeed, you’re not going to leave the ladies, Mr. Trincolox,” 
said Mary River very decidedly, “for the ladies intend to be 
taken—that is to say,” she added, as she suddenly remembered that 
they were Mrs. Mynors’ guests, “if Mrs. Mynors permits.” 

“Crowds are very dangerous, Miss River. You will certainly 
be crushed to death,” was the encouraging reply, for Mrs. 
Carteret’s reputation for discretion had been ebbing alarmingly. 

“Oh, I shan’t let them go into a crowd, Mrs. Mynors; I 
couldn’t protect them with this foolish hand.” 

“Indeed, I shall take very good care of that particularly wise 
hand——” And here Mary River coloured up, and if Mr. Trincolox 
had only looked her in the face, her blue eyes were very eloquent. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for that hand, Mary River would not have 
been here.” 

The upshot of it all was that they went, and were in time not 
only to catch the procession on its way up the Plockstrasse, but 
on its way back along the Anlage. Mrs. Mynors herself could not 
have been frightened at the thin ghost of a crowd that lined the 
streets, hardly one deep; and as for roughness, a German crowd 
cannot even get up a hurrah for the son of its Kaiser. 

“T am always a little proud of the fierceness of an English 
crowd,” said Mr. Trincolox. ‘“ Wild animals are finer than beasts 
of burden, though not such safe company.” 

“The English are the finest men in the world,” said Perey—he 
had only left school a year and had a proper schoolboy’s pride in 
his country—and then he added, for he had come to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Carteret must be an American, though she had never 
alluded to it, and Miss River was not to be “pumped,” “The 
Americans of course I count English.” 

Miss River curtseyed with mock humility and the prettiest 
effect, and then, alas! up came Herr Johann. How Percy wished 
that he had submitted to his mother’s cautions! 

The Herr was very cordial. “I have come,” he said in his 
excellent English, “to offer to take you two gentlemen to the 
great Commers of all the students’ clubs in Germany which will 
take place in the Fest Hall to-night. It will be worth going to— 
a great sight—there may be six, eight, or ten thousand men there, 
and the Princes will be there, and there will be songs and a 
salamander and ai 


_ “But I thought only students and ex-students were admitted,” 
interrupted Mr. Trincolox. 


Herr Johann drew his finger over his face in several different 
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places—the marks were very faint now—but there were plenty 
of scarred young corps-students about to show what they had 
once been like. 

“ You have been a student, then ?” 

He nodded. 

“ And I presume, from your old wound marks, a member of one 
of the duelling-corps ?” 

“Yes. The Saxo-Borussian corps—the white-capped ones, you 
know. But I was a boy then; I do not care to keep these things 
up now. I should wear a cap.” 

“T shall be very glad to go.” 

“ And I too,” echoed Percy, feeling all the while that he would 
be very sorry, but thinking it rather muffish to back out. 

“Very well. Meet me in the yard outside the Aula. I will 
see about cards for you.” 

They were duly smuggled in, heard the mighty salamander—the 
biggest that ever thundered in Germany—saw swords flash, caps 
fly in the air, brimming glasses chink and disappear when the 
toast of “ Bismarck” rent the air, drank more beer (fortunately it 
was extra good Munich) than they had ever drunk in their lives 
before, tried to join in German songs, introduced themselves all 
round: “ My name is Trincolox ”—off with an English, off with a 
German hat—“ My name is Holzapfel.” “ My name is Mynors” 
—hats off—‘ My name is Wurzel.” 

“The whole affair,” said Mr. Trincolox, who had seen life in so 
many phases, “seems to me a little disappointing, but one thing I 
think very fine—the way the princes are sitting quite unseparated 
from the throng at that plain trestle table, with their helmets laid 
beside them on the bare boards, and glasses of beer at three 
halfpence a piece in front of them.” 

“A nation whose princes can do thus,” he added, “ must still 
have some of the prisca virtus,” 

Percy, only a year fledged from school, was, it has been said, 
strongly English. The national character of the entertainment 
made him feel more aggressively English, and, in spite of the 
hilarity into which he had been tempted by excitement, his 
hatred for Herr Johann had been growing and growing the whole 
evening, especially now that he knew him for one of those 
“swaggering bullies of corps-students,” as he called them in 
his English indignation at finding anyone but an Englishman 
“cocking the walk.” 
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Caarter VIII. 


Saturpay morning Percy spent so deliciously, as he wandered 
about the beautiful Botanical Gardens with Mrs. Carteret, that 
he forgot how he had been feeding his wrath last night. He 
could not remember a single flower in the garden when he came 
home; but that was neither here nor there. 

Mr. Trincolox might have written a catalogue of them from 
memory, so at least thought Mary River, from the scant amount 
of attention he bestowed on anything, or at least on any one, else 
while he was there. But she admitted to herself that he had a 
very pretty taste for landscape-gardening. 

Saturday afternoon Percy spent miserably at the Café Hacber- 
fein, for Herr Johann was there and monopolised the whole 
attention of Mrs. Carteret, and their conversation, so voluminous, 
was in German. 

He did not think of consoling himself with Mary River, though 
Mr. Trincolox would not have had the least objection; in fact, it 
is doubtful if he would have noticed, for he was making himself 
a general nuisance to the public by humming ont loud in accom- 
paniment to the band, which was playing marches and patrols 
that made his blood dance with martial emotion. The evening 
was growing gray when the two ladies and three gentlemen 
started out—the hateful Johann was with them again, and, as 
usual, monopolising Mrs. Carteret. Percy Mynors was white 
with suppressed rage; they spoke German, so he could not 
understand what they said, but he had no doubt of the tenor of 
their conversation. Herr Johann was pleading so earnestly and 
with such an excited look in his eyes; Mrs. Carteret was evidently 
holding back, but she seemed to find an almost irresistible fascina- 
tion in his conversation. 

They passed over the new bridge and up the Philosophenweg. 
Shouts of jollity issued from the beer-garden; wafts of music 
came up from the Chinese-lantern-hung barges on the Neckar 
below. However, they wished to witness the illuminations of the 
castle from a considerable elevation, and so they rambled on, the 
crowd of peasants every moment growing thicker, for it was after 
working-hours, and the entertainment might be seen for nothing, 
a2 entertainment to commend itself very much to the thrifty 
German peasant. 

They halted just above the Hirschgrabe, the time-honoured 
duelling-ground of Heidelberg students. A little after nine they 


heard a gun, the signal for the Schloss-beleuchtung, and out of 
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the darkness, glowing as if it had been built of red-hot iron, 
leapt the glorious old castle of the Pfalzgrafs, as dear to Germany 
as the Parthenon to Greece, the effect being heightened by the 
green lights thrown on the trees that enveloped its base. Exposed 
by daylight it may be a strange medley of court architecture of 
every age, more palace than castle, thrown into the shade by 
other castles more truly medieval or more perfect. Illuminated 
or by moonlight it might make a Turner despair. Its tall 
Renaissance fronts, that give it an uncastle-like appearance by 
day, then serve to make its outline more fantastic, and the dark 
forests and deep moats that surround it give it an indescribable 
weirdness. In a few minutes it stood out against the sky in its 
couleur de rose ; then, as the illumination died away, it looked as 
if it had just been on fire, and was now a smouldering ruin. 

Simultaneously over the old bridge poured cataracts of golden 
fire, followed by a splendid display of rockets dissolving, some 
into palm-trees, some into falling stars, which reached the water 
intact, some into a powder of little stars. 

And now the night began to turn a little chill. Herr Johann, 
with a look of affection and an air of familiarity which grated 
horribly on Percy, wrapped the lace shawl which he had been 
carrying for Mrs. Carteret round her throat. She resisted; he 
insisted. Percy, who would have been a mere baby in the hands 
of the well-set and determined Johann, leapt in between them, 
crying, “ Mrs. Carteret shall not wear it unless she chooses.” 

“‘ Excuse me, sir—she must.” 

“She shan’t. Don’t fancy that you're going to bully me 
because you're aduellist. I’m not to be funked by any German— 
not the biggest duelling bully that ever lived. I'll meet you in 
your Hirsch, or any other place you like. You're a coward for 
all your swaggering fighting airs. I say that Mrs. Carteret shall 
not wear this, and if you don’t take it off directly, Pll kick you 
down the terrace, though you shoot me for it afterwards, Take 
it off, sir——” 

Percy’s manner was even more offensive than his words, and 
Herr Johann was of that dauntless, hot-blooded temperament 
which only needs a spark to ignite it; he had been growing 
angrier and angrier, and now be strode a step towards Percy as 
if he was going to take him by the nape and throw him over. 
Then he checked himself, and turning to Mrs. Carteret said— 

“No, I won’t touch him, Gertie; you've had misery enough 
over quarrels. I ask you to wear it.” 

“And so I will, Jack,” she answered, slipping between them 
and laying her hands on his shoulders; “I'll do this or anything 
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else you bid me, Jack.” And to Percy’s amazement she held up 
the sweet mouth, which he thought so priceless, for Herr Johann 
—Jack—to kiss ! 


Then she turned round to Percy, who was so dumbfounded 
that he had stood mute. 


“T must wear this. I have sworn to love, honour, and 
obey him.” 

“ How long ago,” he asked bitterly—“ half a minute ?” 

“ Half-a-dozen years; this is Captain Carteret, my husband.” 

“Then you are not a German?” said Percy doubtfally. 

“No, English—pure English.” 

“Then let me save my pride and withdraw what I have said 
because you are not German. I hate eating my words, and, besides, 
an Englishman mustn’t knuckle under to a German; and, by 
Jove,” he added vehemently, “I wouldn’t withdraw them to you 
if I hadn’t seen that you were itching to go for me; I wouldn’t 
withdraw for a coward.” 

Captain Carteret gave him his hand. 

“You're an honour to our country, Mr. Mynors; you have the 
courage of an English gentleman, the firm courage that doesn’t 
consider results, for even if you had succeeded in kicking me down 
the terrace, you expected to be shot for it. Iam glad that I was 
able to hold from quarrelling before Gertie; perhaps she will tell 
you why.” 

“Jack,” said Mrs. Carteret, who had had her hands clasped 
caressingly round his arm while he had been talking to Percy, 
“go to your hotel and put your things together, and come round 
to the Pension; I don’t see why we should be separated an hour 
longer than we need be. You can go now; the sooner you're 
there the sooner you'll be round, and I want to walk home téte-a- 
‘éte with Mr. Mynors. I have some confidences for him.” 

Jack was evidently a fine fellow from the frank way in which 
he responded. “Take care of her, Mr. Mynors. Another kiss, 
Gertie; it’s allowable in the honeymoon.” 

What music it would have been to Percy an hour ago to have 
beard Mrs. Carteret tell Herr Johann that she wanted to be left 
téte-a-téte with him. But now the light had faded away; it was 
twilight with him. Still there were confidences, and though she 
was separated from him by a great gulf, he loved her. Besides, 
when does a lovely woman look so lovely as at the moment of 
submission to a man to whom she is devoted, a moment enhanced 
a hundredfold in her case? For with her it was not the passion of 
agirl for an idol that might break when it was handled, but the 
longing of a Psyche for the return of the Cupid whose godlikeness, 
L2 
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whose wealth of love she has known and had separated from her 
through a long time of trial. How girlish she looked, how full of 
bride-blushes as she threw herself in front of her husband. 

Her ¢éte-a-téte home with poor Percy need not be detailed word 
for word. She told him the story of her wedded life. She was 
an American, but had lived much among English people—this 
accounted for the difficulty in assigning her nationality. Captain 
Carteret was an English officer educated at a Saxon university, 
which accounted for his having belonged to one of the student- 
corps, and being so proficient in German. She had married him 
very much against the wishes of her brother, who, like many men 
born in the less settled States, was hot-blooded and overbearing to 
strangers. Englishmen, especially, he disliked because he was 
taunted with his sister’s having become English during her long 
absence from home, and this particular Englishman he disliked 
above all, because, with the instinct of a wild animal, he recog- 
nised in him his master. 

However, by avoiding him, Captain Carteret avoided any 
opportunity for a quarrel, which he was anxious to do, because he 
had followed the sister home under an engagement to marry her. 
He was in every way eligible: his family was good, he had a fine 
estate, was a good fellow, good-looking enough and clever enough, 
and in manly accomplishments a typical young squire. But the 
brother hated him and chafed at not having the power to break 
off the match. He did not succeed in forcing a quarrel on him, 
because it was against his Bedouin code to quarrel with a man 
in his own house, and the Englishman always avoided him 
elsewhere. 

The marriage took place, and the happy couple went off to have 
their honeymoon amid some of the wild scenery of the West. Here 
they spent a few days of delicious pleasure and excitement, when 
one night, after Mrs. Carteret had gone to bed, the brother made 
his appearance at the door of the bar saloon just as Captain 
Carteret, who had come down to ask if he could hire a buck-board 
for a drive in the forest next day, was leaving it. As ill-luck would 
have it, the young Le Treherais was not only in a quarrelsome 
stage of drink, but had also been losing heavily at poker. The 
sight of his brother-in-law made him furious. “Get out of my 
sight!” he yelled insultingly, at the same time flinging Captain 
Carteret, who was of course quite unprepared, heavily against the 
bar-counter. He recovered himself quickly and sent Le Treherais 
flying on his back by a straight left-hander on the collar-boue. 
He did not wish to mark his face. 

The proud Creole picked himself up slowly, livid with fury, and 
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hissed out to Carteret if he was not a blank coward to come out 
and fight him there and then, saying that if he did not he would 
follow him and show him up for the cur he was all over the 
States. 

There were men in the room who would have emptied their 
revolvers into such an aggressor without the preliminaries of a 
stand-up fight, but his brother-in-law knew that he need not 
expect this from Captain Carteret. Besides, to do him justice, 
Le Treherais was courageous enough. And as a member of the 
famous Saxo-Borussian duelling corps (to which he, though not 
noble, had been admitted as an Englishman of good position) 
the Captain was not likely to be slow at accepting a challenge. 
With all in the room as spectators, he followed quickly out. He 
had the choice of weapons, and chose revolvers. ‘I’m a swords- 
man, and you of course won’t be,” he said to the man who was 
thirsting for his life; “so I won’t take an unfair advantage of you.” 
This put all the crowd—rough men mostly, cowboys and others 
who are accustomed to carry their lives in their hands—in 
sympathy with him, as did the way in which he fought. 

“Toss for first shot,” his opponent said. 

He acquiesced and won. “ Well, I don’t want to have your 


lood on my hands, You’re my wife’s brother—so I'll give you 
your life.” 


He fired into the air. 

“This won’t avail you. One of us two must die,” said his ruth- 
lessenemy. “It’s my shot now”—and he fired, hitting Captain 
Carteret in the body. The Captain turned deadly faint, but 
recovered himself with a strong effort and shot his assailant clean 
through the head, killing him outright, and then fell back un- 
conscious from his wound. 

There was no doctor in the place, but a pistol wound was not 
such an uncommon thing in those parts that no one should know 
how to treat it, and the rough men who had applauded his courage 
nursed him as gently as a woman. 

For his wife had fled, horror-stricken by the body of her 
brother, and the first thing that met his notice when he recovered 
consciousness was a note in the familiar and beloved hand- 
Writing :— 


“My Dearest Huspanp,— 


“I could not bear to live with a man whose temper let him fight 
and kill my only brother. I am going straight home; it is useless to 
attempt to see me. If you will promise not to do so, and promise to go to 
Ecrope as soon as your wound is well, I will promise to correspond with 
you, bat I shall not write to you until you set foot in Europe. My love 
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for you is unaltered; but I feel that there must be some great expiation 
for this terrible tragedy of my brother’s death. I feel that I too was 
accessory to it, because it was my marrying you against his will which led 


to it. Sending you away punishes us both. It is torture for me, Jack, 
my darling.” 


He felt that if all the influence of all her family could not 
prevent her marrying him it was vain to attempt to make her 
return to him at present, and it was some consolation to be able 
to correspond with her. She had assigned, and had intended to 
assign, no limit to that. Years might themselves be an expiation; 
at any rate, while they were in correspondence with each other 
there was always a hope of something turning up, and he knew 
his wife well enough to know that when she promised to correspond 
she meant to write regularly and fully. 

He wrote to her to accept her terms, though there was a pathetic 
postscript telling her that if she changed her mind before the date 
he had given her for his departure she was not to feel timid about 
writing (to the care of the Cunard Company’s agent) to stop his 
departure. 


But no such injunction came, and to Europe he went, and the 
years went by. 

To her, neither wife nor widow, they passed heavily, and she 
felt a yearning to revisit that continent in which she had passed 
so much of her girlhood, and hearing that Miss River—a wealthy 
orphan who was a great friend of hers—had been advertising for 
@ companion to accompany her on a continental tour, suggested 
that she should save the expense of paying for a companion by 
going with her. “If we go together we can perfectly well do 
without any companion or servant.” 

Accordingly to Europe they had come, Mrs. Carteret writing to 
her husband to tell him of her destination, and promising always 
to keep him aw courant with her changes of address if he would 
engage never to come and interview her or stay in the same 
place. 

She had written “stay in,” meaning “come to,” but he had 
taken advantage of there being no express prohibition to visit the 
same place, which, as her first destination was Heidelberg, he 
could manage easily without passing a night there. For Heidel- 
berg is only half an hour by rail from Mannheim, and there are 
trains running between them at nearly all hours of the day and 
night. 

Every day during the Fest week he had stolen early in the 
morning over from Mannheim on the chance of, unobserved in 
the crowd, feasting his eyes once more upon the beauty of his 
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wife, and late every night he had left Heidelberg in bitter 
disappointment until he saw her on the Wednesday evening at 
the Fackelzug. 

When one is stared at very hard there seems to be some 
magnetic influence which forces one to look up and meet the 
starer’s gaze. Mrs. Carteret that night felt that she was being 
watched, and, looking up, saw her long-exiled husband. 

He was wedged immovably for the time being in the crowd, 
and this gave her leisure to decide what she should do. Had she 
been forced to determine impromptu, she might in her nervous- 
ness have banished him afresh, but now, when she had time to 
read in his looks how he yearned for her, she yearned to him; 
she determined to parley—with the usual result; a woman or a 
fortress, that will parley, will surrender. 

Having made up her mind to parley, she had beckoned to him, 
and that very first evening abandoned her outworks so far that 
he received permission to come and stay in Heidelberg and to 
speak to her, when he met her out, on condition of his not visiting 
her or disclosing his identity. It was for collecting his effects 
that he was absent that day in Mannheim. Neither did she 
forbid him to plead for a recall. She was only a woman, and it 
was so delightful to be wooed by the man she loved best in the 
world, to be wooed like a girl by her own husband. She felt 
strong enough, she flattered herself, to say “ No,” for she was a 
strong-willed woman, as her self-imposed penance would show, 
and as her husband learned from the soft, firm refusals which met 
his entreaties. 

Why did she capitulate at last ? 

Because her brother’s violent death had made her morbidly 
timid about all quarrels, because she loved this fair blue-eyed 
impetuous English boy in a half-motherly sort of way, and was 
terrified when she saw him as she thought rushing on to certain 
death at the hands of her husband, whom her brother’s fall had 
made her think as irresistible as if he were armed with a thunder- 
bolt, because he paid her the profoundest homage a man can pay 
a woman, by foregoing for her sake, at the risk of being held a 
coward, to smite his enemy. 

One must indeed love before one sacrifices reputation and 
revenge in the same moment. 

Yes, it was for her sake he forbore ; fresh insults might be piled 
upon him. It was her turn to defend him, and she could only do 
it by declaring herself his wife. 

Mary River and Mr. Trincolox had seen nothing of this 
melodrama, with its threatened tragedy and prosperous ending. 
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They had been enacting a little drawing-room comedy (?) 
themselves. 

She had persuaded him to come up to the vineyard overhanging 
the road, on the pretence of having a better view, meaning a 
better hearing. 

“See here, Mr. Trincolox,” she began. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What was it Dr. —— said to you this morning ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Then he told me much more than he told you, for he said 
that the fingers of your right hand . 

“ Might be too stiff to use, but that’s nothing.” 

“Might be crippled for life, and I guess that’s something.” 

“Oh, no; I sball get along somehow. I have fingers on my left 
hand. Just look at that rocket.” 

“No. Iam not going to look at that rocket. You've got to 
listen to me.” 

“I made it a condition, when we became comrades, that you 
should-——” 

“Extinguish myself when you felt unsociable, Well, I'm 
going to rebel.” 

“Then I shall discharge you.” 

“Indeed you won’t. You're helpless, and so I shall defy you. 
Now look here. You ran the risk of losing your fingers just 
because you tried to save my life.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“Well, you know when a man loses the fingers of his right 
hand he can’t do much to make his living, so I think he deserves 
a heavy compensation.” 

He looked at her dubiously. 

“Tm not what you might call an American heiress, but I have 
twenty thousand dollars a year. Of these I propose to settle 
nineteen thousand a yearon you, keeping the remaining thousand 
for my personal expenses, unless——” 

“ Unless I refuse.” 

“ Unless you don’t refuse me into the bargain, you shall have 
the whole twenty.” 

“Miss River, I thank you for the goodness of heart which 
prompts you to suggest this, but I don’t want any compensation. 
1 don’t want to make any money. I have more than I want 
already, and even if I wanted it I could never dream of accept- 
ing money from you. Do you imagine that I have no self- 
respect ?” 

“And don’t you want me either? 


” 
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“What for?” he asked bluntly. 

«Oh, to attend to your hand. You will want someone to look 
after it always, you know.” 

“Oh, no, I shan’t ; it will be skinned over and healed, for better 
or worse, in a very few days.” 

“ And——” 

“ And what?” 

“Well, some men would marry me if I asked them.” 

“ And are you asking me, Miss River?” 

“T’m obliged to. I’ve been making violent love to you ever 
since Wednesday night and you won't ask me. Oh, Mr. Trincolox, 
Iam serious; I do love you so truly, and I do so want to have 
the nursing of my hand, the one you sacrificed to me. Do 
marry me.” 

“You beauty!” he said at length, as if she were a magnificent 
dog that someone had presented to him. “Do you mean to 
say that you will marry me?” 

Will sounded better; she smiled such a happy smile and 
answered with the regulation formula. 

“Well, then, you were quite right to ask me, for I have had 
my heart seared by one as young as you, and perhaps as lovely 
as you, and had sworn never to approach such an one again, 
bat I have kept my vow because——” 

“ Because I asked you!” 


Cuapter IX. 


“T can’t tell if you’ve done right in giving yourself away to 
this Mr. Trincolox, Mayflower,” said Mrs. Carteret. “You are 
s0 rich, and so pretty, and so clever, that you might have married 
anyone.” 

She was sitting on the arm of her husband’s chair, not the 
least ashamed of the fact that his left arm was round her lithe 
Waist. 

“Well, I couldn’t have married anyone better.” 

“Of course not!” laughed Mrs. Carteret. 

“You can bet he’s a good sort,” said Captain Carteret, ‘“ the 
moment you shake hands with him. He holds your hand as he 
vould a sword, closes his grip for a moment, and then gives one 
steady downward shake, without a bit crushing your hand. His 
touch is so mesmeric that it’s almost like an electric shock. 


A man can’t shake hands like that unless he is earnest and 
Sincere,” 
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“But you can’t marry a man just because he shakes hands 
nicely, Jack!” 

“But you can marry a man because he saves your life, and 
because you’re—in love with him,” said Mary. 

“Two excellent reasons,’ admitted Mrs. Carteret. “But 
perhaps he hasn’t a penny. At any rate, he only needs five and 
twenty shillings a week to live in this Pension.” 

“Tve enough for both, anyhow. One can live very comfortably, 
if not extravagantly, on twenty thousand dollars a year.” 

“What will your guardians have to say to your marrying a 
chance acquaintance in a boarding-house ?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t know or care. They have only to do with 
the principal of my money. I can dispose of the interest—and 
myself as I please.” 

“Well, I suppose it will be all right. But I can make nothing 
out of him except that I have no forebodings. Don’t you think 
there’s one thing a little funny about it?” 

“ What?” said Mary quickly. 

“ Well, I don’t believe you even know his name ?” 

“Don’t 1?” 

“Tm sure it isn’t Trincolox.” 

“ Of course it isn’t. Robert’s real name is Kingsley.” 

“Robert Kingsley’s a good straightforward name enough,” 
said Captain Carteret, playing with the stray curls below his 
wife's chestnut plaits. One of the most fascinating things about 
Mrs. Carteret was the way in which her hair lay on her neck— 
the neck was superb. 

“I wish it was Ruprecht or Rupert. I; believe I'd have liked 
it better if his real name had been Trincolox ; it’s so quaint.” 

“How Amer-rican !” 

“Jack,” said his wife, “ remember that I'm an American.” 

“ You really must remind me, dear.” 

Her smile showed how flattered she was—it is not an uncommon 
vanity in Americans. 

“Well, you’ve got a mystery anyway, Mary,” she said. 

She shook her head with pretended mournfulness. “ Not even 
a mystery now. He’s told me everything.” 

“Jack, let go!” said Mrs. Carteret, shaking herself loose 
from her husband ; he had actually been kissing her neck during 
the last minute or two. “I must sit up to hear this; it’s too 
exciting for words.” 

“TI expect she'll have to rely on words, all the same, as a mode 
of expression,” he replied. “ Fire away, Miss River; you've a2 
enthusiastic audience of two.” 
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“He’s just splendid! He’s been almost all a man can be.” 

“That's a little vague, isn’t it?” asked Captain Carteret. 
“ Has he been a king, or a president, or a prime minister, or r 

“Yes. He has just been a prime minister.” 

“That’s promising—of Monaco?” 

“Monaco? No,” said Mary, with fine scorn—“ Victoria.” 

“What—the real Victoria in Australia that has loans and 
amateur professional cricketers ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Come; really that is interesting. He must at all events 
be a man of some ability, though politicians in Victoria aren’t 
very much above yours, Gertie ”—this with a squeeze—his hand 
had found its way back. 

“Don’t be insulting, Jack—to an American’s future husband.” 

“He doesn’t look very venerable to have been a premier,” 
remarked the Captain. 

“He was only thirty-five when he got it.” 

“Got it! Premiers are not prizes, Mary—except matrimonially,” 
said Mrs. Carteret. 

“Well, if you are going to tease me all the time, I shan’t tell 
you, and you don’t know what you'll miss.” 

“Shut up, Gertie,” he said, pulling her closer. She made no 
resistance. If she had to sit still and listen, she might just as 
well be petted over it. It was only about the fifth day of her 
honeymoon. They had separated when they had been married 
just three days. 

“Well, first of all, he did all kinds of things at Rugby—not 
Ragby, Tennessee,” she put in to discount any interruption ; 
“and Oxford—not Oxford, Ohio. He was in the Eleven, and 
Captain or something at football, and got prizes and scholarships 
and things. Then he went out to Australia. He says he got 
along because he was a lawyer instead of a barrister. They seem 
to be quite different things in Australia.” 

“So they are in England.” 

“Ob, I didn’t know that. Well, there weren’t many bright 
lawyers at Melbourne in those days, except of the Jew auctioneer 
wrt, and so he got along, and invested all his money in real 
a and in ten years he was able to retire to a little 

“They don’t have ‘ranches’ in Australia,” said Captain 
Carteret. “They’re ‘ stations.’” 

“Well, ‘station’—I guess it'll do just as well. It was about 


2 hour from Melbourne, and he had made it his summer home— 
ever s0 ‘cute.’” 
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“And do they make people prime ministers in Australia for 
this?” asked Mrs. Carteret, showing the slim yellow soles of her 
slippers and a good deal of dainty ankle as she overbalanced 
herself on the chair arm and slipped back on her husband’s knee, 
where she was taken prisoner. 

“Please don’t tease, Gertie. Here’s Robert coming. Make 
him tell you himself.” 

“Mr. Kingsley,” said Mrs. Carteret, to hide her confusion as 
she struggled up—she was so very newly married—“ please tell 
us what they made you prime minister for.” 

“A stop-gap.” 

“ What is a ‘ stop-gap,’ please?” 

“Just somebody to keep things going till the right man comes 
along.” 

“That’s not very flattering to yourself. Please tell us how 
you did it.” 

“ Well, I didn’t have much to do. There was a crisis. No 
party in Parliament was strong enough to beat all the discontented 
people combined, so the Governor sent for me and asked if I'd 
form a cabinet without a majority. I don’t exactly know why 
he chose me, unless it was that I’d been in the Assembly for a 
good many years. I never could speak, and I hadn’t enough 
personal following to fill the seats in my cabinet.” 
aw: ’ Excuse me, Mr.——” 

“ Kingsley.” 

“‘___Kingsley,” said Mrs. Carteret, “but will you tell us 
how a man could become a prime minister without being able 
to speak ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that I couldn’t get on my legs without 
losing my head. I mean that I couldn't, by the most indulgent 
critic, be reckoned an orator. I could always command attention, 
because somehow or other people looked to me to gauge the 
probable effect of a measure—how it would affect the pockets of 
the selectors, or the price of greasy.” 

“What is greasy?” asked Mrs. Carteret, freeing herself with 
a sudden effort and getting back to the chair arm. “It sounds 
an odd sort of national question.” 

“Greasy? Oh, greasy wool! The most important national 
question for Australia. Well, to cut a long story short, after 
refusing at first, I eventually agreed to form a government. As 
I said, I had no following because I never could make myself 
give a party vote for what I saw would be prejudicial to the 
colony or the constitutional party. But the Upper House, which 
belonged almost exclusively to the constitutional party, wa 
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fortunately in the hands of its leader, Sir Charles, and he had 
promised me their support. More than half my cabinet came 
from the Upper House.” 

“How long were you premier, Robert?” asked his betrothed 
proudly. 

“Not worth mentioning. At first I stood between the country 
and chaos. We had just had a general election, which did not 
give anyone the power to carry on the government, and everyone 
felt that another election would result just in the same way. So 
the House allowed me to pass a little uncontentious legislation 
that had to be passed. No one voted at all except the cabinet, 
and only half of them were in the Assembly to vote.” 

“An easy way of getting along,” said Captain Carteret. 

“So the leaders of the two regular parties found out before 
you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ By the time we had drawn our 
£150 a month a few times, they came to the conclusion that this 
kind of legislation could be managed very easily by an ordinary 
coalition in which they divided the spoils. They were good 
enough to offer me personally the premiership, because neither 
the constitutional nor the democratic chief was particularly 
anxious to serve under his rival.” 

“And you took it?” asked Mrs. Carteret, suddenly interested 


again. She had lately been recaptured, and Mr. Trincolox’s 
eye Was upon her. 


He seemed a little hurt. 


“No. I recognised in the coalition a secure basis for the 
weful legislation which I had been passing on sufferance; but 
I did not feel that I could serve myself in the same cabinet with 
men whom I considered to have violated all that is sacred in 
political life, although I should have held the highest office in 
the colony for another two years certain.” 

“What did you do?” asked Captain Carteret. 

“Left the country.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure if I could trust myself to keep out of the 
coalition if I was pressed to join it on the grounds of patriotism, 
is I might have been the first time there was a hitch, and I could 
not have done so honestly.” 

“And may I ask how old you were, Mr. Kingsley, when you 
deliberately turned your back upon such a career ?” 

“ Five-and-thirty.” 

“Come away, Jack,” said his wife, who had managed to free 
lerself once more. “Hasn't it occurred to you that Mr. Kingsley 
may have something better to do than to say his catechism—to 
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you.” And as they were leaving the room she added: “] 
expect his arm will want looking to, Mary.” 

Mary examined the bandage. Mrs. Carteret had intended it 
as an excuse for proximity. 

“‘ Would you like a confession ? ” he asked. 

“Of your past life?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes,” she said, after a minute’s deliberation, with her fingers 
laid on his arm, and looking him in the eyes. “I'd just like to 
know everything about my future husband. You need ke 
nothing back. I have given you my heart, and I know that 
henceforward you will be faithful to me.” 

He kissed the beautiful, earnest mouth. 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad as all that. I have nothing to tell you 
that I need be ashamed of.” 

“But you have something to tell me?” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Why else should you have avoided everybody—ladies in 
particular ?” 

“ Well, Pll confess. It won’t sound very dreadful. It’s only 
that I have been married before, and was 2 failure. This was 
my first wife.” He took a leather photograph-case from his 
pocket and showed the coloured portrait of an exquisite woman 
in a riding-habit—graceful, beautiful, as rich in her colouring as 
Mrs. Carteret. ‘‘When I married her I thought that the cup of 
happiness and success would be filled to the brim. Her father 
was one of the wealthiest and most eminent men in the colony, 
But as soon as we were married I found that I could neither win 
her affection nor her interest. I could give her no part in my 
hopes, trials, or successes. I am afraid that her life was a blank, 
though I always tried to throw myself into anything that 
interested her, even when her hobby took such a very in- 
convenient form as changing houses at the most critical period 
of my premiership. I was so disgusted by my failure in the 
first duty of humanity—the formation of a home—that even 
when she died I loathed the idea of forming any fresh intimacies, 
and dreaded even ancient friendships, until you set the long 
dammed-up springs of my heart running again.” 

“When did she die?” 

‘Just before the coalition.” 

The cruelty of the situation struck Mary. She jumped to the 
conclusion that his first wife had been a millstone round his neck, 
and just as it was removed, and he had his power of work re- 
doubled, he felt called upon to efface himself to the interests of 
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his country. She rubbed her golden head softly against his 
cheek. 

“T ought to tell you what I have done since, though it is most 
trivial. I shut up the house on my station and let the station 
itself to my next neighbour for grazing. Then I went home to 
England, accepting the invitation of an English gentleman, who 
had come out to Melbourne in a large steam yacht and been our 
guest, to make the voyage with him. You can imagine that at 
such an epoch I was in no mood for the curiosity of fellow- 
passengers or the servility of officials. Besides, it enabled me to 
land unobserved, and I wished to sink my identity. It was then 
that I assumed the name of Trincolox and grew my beard, which 
I never wore in Australia.” 

“Do you know I think it’s nice for a man not to have a beard 
—when you want to kiss very much?” 

“Well, if you wish——” 

“Dear, I don’t wish to trouble you with even one little whim 
as—as—— Do go on telling me about yourself.” 

“Well, for five years I’ve been living in the most retired places 
—to avoid old English and Australian friends. But at last I was 
soaltered that I thought no one would know me, and, like your- 
self, dear, 1 particularly wanted to see this quincentenary. It 
was fate, 1 suppose.” 

“Providence,” she said; “ there is no such thing as fate.” And 
then the serious thought struck her that after all she hardly knew 
him. What about a hundred things—especially religion? She 
was religious with the simple devoutness of modest women. 

“Do you believe in religion?” she asked rather vaguely. 

“In religion generally? Yes, certainly. In any particular 
form of dogma, probably no. But I'll go with you where you 
worship, and worship in my own way.” 

“What is your way?” 

“Thinking how I can achieve something for the amelioration of 
ny fellows. I have told you nothing of my circumstances. I am 
rich, as times go, and since I turned my back on my first life I 
have been living on a fraction of my income. I have been letting 
the money accumulate. I did think since my own interest in life 
bad ceased ”"—he felt her hand tightening on his arm—“ of 
founding a college in the Melbourne University affiliated to my 
old college at Oxford, with scholarships, and perhaps fellowships, 
to be won in Melbourne and held in Oxford. But perhaps you 
would rather I went in for what is called a more philanthropic 
scheme, little woman.” 


“Td rather—— But no, I won’t say what I'd rather——” 
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“That’s unfair,” he said, sitting down in the attitude of 
listening, and pulling her down. 

“ Well, if you're going to make me sit here until I do tell—not 
to say that I don’t like it—I suppose I must tell. Couldn't 
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“ Couldn’t I what ?” 

“ Couldn’t you take me back to Australia and begin your life- 
work again? ButI forgot. Is the coalition going on still?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you came away because you thought it was unholy?” 

“T don’t think so much of that now. It has lasted so long and 
done the colony so much good by giving it breathing time, 
that——” 

“That what?” 

“That I think I could live on my station and give my vote to 
their local candidate at an election without doing utter violence 
to my conscience.” 

“ You'll never be satisfied with that.” 

“T shall be satisfied with you.” 











